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THE NEW DIMENSION 
IN 2-WAY RADIO COMMUNICATION 


Truly a new concept in two-way radio communications— 
the result of years of extensive engineering and “on-the-job” 
field testing. Now you can “get off the party line’. No longer 
is it necessary to listen to a constant stream of ‘channel 
chatter”. PRIVATE-LINE radiophone is completely quiet 
except when receiving a call from another PRIVATE-LINE 
radiophone in the same operation. 


* reduces missed and misunderstood messages — 
operators hear only messages within their own operation. 


® increases overall efficiency—fewer errors mean more 
productive utilization of time—fewer repeat messages— 
more dispatched vehicles per hour... real advantages 
during peak load periods. 


* increases area coverage—'‘coded squelch’’ circuit 
automatically maintains optimum receiver sensitivity, 
assuring maximum communications range at all times. 


® easier to operate—no additional buttons, lights, adjust- 
ments or operational techniques—elimination of squelch 
adjustments makes it even simpler to operate than con- 
ventional two-way radio. 


* reduces operator fatigue—elimination of ‘channel 
chatter” enables operators to concentrate on their jobs— 
reduces tension, providing a more pleasant atmosphere 
—increases job satisfaction. 
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e selective —This amazing new circuit opens the speaker 
only when receiving a properly coded transmission from 
a PRIVATE-LINE radiophone in the same operation. 
NUISANCE NOISE, MESSAGES FROM NEARBY SYSTEMS ON 
THE SAME CHANNEL, AND SKIP INTERFERENCE FROM 
DISTANT SYSTEMS CANNOT UNLOCK THE SPEAKER. 





automatic—does not require manual adjustment—elec- 
tronically maintains feather edge sensitivity at all times. 


silent—coded subcarrier is inaudible—normal carrier-off 
noise burst or “squelch tail”’ is eliminated from the output 
of mobile receivers. 


built-in—tone circuitry is incorporated as an integral 
part of compact transmitter and receiver chassis. 


e precise— Motorola’s exclusive VIBRASENDER and 
VIBRASPONDER electromechanical resonant tone de- 


vices assure precision stability, selectivity, and reliability. 


Technical men will be quick to note that PRIVATE-LINE 
radio does not employ a gene il tone-pulse selective 
calling system, but, instead, a continuous inaudible tone- 
coded subcarrier system which opens the speaker only for 
calls from transmitters in the system. Interfering signals 
cannot ‘‘trip-open” or “lock-in” the speaker, since only the 
properly tone-coded carrier keeps speaker open. 
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Reflective License Plates 
pid Enforcement Duties 


By Thomas R. Jones 
IACP Sergeant-at-Arms 
Former Supt. of Police, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chairman, Minnesota Board of Parole and 
Probation, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Reflective automobile license plates which “light 
up” at night for approaching drivers are proving to 
be an aid to Minnesota enforcement officers. 


The plates were issued this year in Minnesota for 
the first time. They look like ordinary plates with 
one exception—they are brightly visible to an ap- 
proaching driver at night. The plates are retro- 
reflective, meaning that the reflection goes directly 
back to the light which makes them reflect—in this 
case, the headlights of the approaching car. 


Originally designed for safety by making cars more 
visible at night, the enforcement officer receives bene- 
fits directly related to his duties involving auto iden- 
tification, because the plates are not only more visible, 
but also readable from a greater distance at night. 


Here are just a few of the advantages in routine 
enforcement situations which Minnesota officers have 
discovered: 


1. The reflective license plates can be read at night 
from the rear, regardless of whether the plate is il- 
luminated, without the patrolman driving dangerous- 
ly close to the rear-end of the moving car. The officers 
can remain at a safer distance, just as they do during 
the day. 

2. Checking parked cars is made simpler and safer 
for the patrolman by permitting license checks from 
the car. The headlights of the patrol car make them 


brightly visible and readable from a distance. If park- 
ed off the street, the patrolman’s flashlight will make 
them “light up” while he remains in the car. This 
permits faster license checks, and also greater caution 
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by the patrolman in checking unidentified cars. This 
is true in the case of the two-man patrol cars, and 
especially advantageous in cities using the one-man 
car system. 


3. Reflective plates of oncoming cars can be iden 
tified at night, previously difficult or impossible. The 
front license plate, usually positioned between and 
below the headlights, is difficult to read at night be 
cause of the glare from the car’s headlights. But the 
reflective plates reflect the lights of the oncoming 
patrol car which make them readable, providing ade 
quate time for the patrolman to identify the auto. 
Thus, the patrolman is able to read many more plates 
at night than before. 


Minnesota is not the first state to adopt reflective 
license plates. It is only one of the more recent in 
what seems to be a trend. 


Connecticut, in 1948, was the first state to issue re 
flective plates. Success in that state led Maine to in 
vestigate and adopt them in 1949; then Delaware in 
1950. Louisiana issued them in 1955, and the legis 
latures of both Minnesota and South Dakota passed 
reflective plates into law in 1955. Minnesota issued 
them this year, and South Dakota will issue them in 
1957. Other states are presently considering or testing 
the reflective license plate. 


Though the enforcement officer directly benefits 
from reflective plates, the primary purpose is safety, 
which is also of direct concern to the enforcement 
officer. 


Statistics show that nearly one-third of the nation’s 
driving is done at night. With this increase of night- 
time travel and the overall increase of auto registra- 
tion, the lack of visibility caused by darkness has in- 
creased nighttime accidents. 


The National Safety Council reports that three 
times more deaths per mile of travel occur at night 
than by day. The Council also reports that although 
only 33 per cent of the driving is done at night, about 
55 per cent of the fatalities occur at night. 


Although lack of visibility does not account for all 
nighttime accidents, it is responsible for a large part of 
them. It is considered such an important factor that 
one insurance group strongly declares, “It is never safe 
to drive over 40 miles per hour at night.” 


Take the rear-end collision, for example—a signifi- 
cantly frequent nighttime collision. Though separate 
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figures for night and day rear-end collisions are not 
available, there is evidence of the dangers of limited 
visibility because of darkness. 


One example is offered by a Pennsylvania Turnpike 
survey which shows that night rear-end collisions in- 


volving autos were five times more frequent on un-- 


lighted portions of the Turnpike than on lighted sec- 
tions; night rear-end collisions involving trucks were 
nine times worse on the unlighted sections. Visibility, 
or the lack of it, is what made the difference. 


In this one category alone—the nighttime rear-end 
collision—the reflective license plate can at least help 
to overcome the problem by providing greater visi- 
bility. Naturally, the reflective plates will not over- 
come the “following too closely” accident, or “im- 
proper turn or signal” collisions. But it can help in 
those situations where the driver behind misjudges 
the distance to, or the speed of, the car ahead because 
of darkness; or the parked car which is seen too late; 
or the disabled vehicle on the shoulder of the highway 
which doesn’t become visible until it’s too late to stop. 

The reflective license plate also provides increased 
safety for the motorist in case of emergency, such as 
a burned out headlight or taillight when the driver is 
forced to continue on into the next town before he can 
correct it. 


With one headlight out, the reflective front plate 
orients approaching drivers as to which light is out, 
or that the “one-eye” is not a motorcycle. With one 
or both taillights out, the rear reflective plate acts as 
a “light” that can’t fail because it gets its brilliance 
from the lights of the car approaching from the rear— 
the car that must be warned. 


Still another example of safety is on cars parked at 
the curb where the plate acts as an automatic warning 
“light” that works regardless of whether the parking 
lights are on. 


The Minnesota reflective license plate is visible at 
night nearly four times the distance of an ordinary 
alate. On a straight, level road, it is visible as far as 
2,100 feet away. (The Minnesota plate has green 
letters on a silver background.) 


The reflective plates used in Maine, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Minnesota, and those to be used in South 
Dakota, are more expensive to produce than ordinary 
plates. But these states overcome that problem with 
multi-year plates. (The reflecting material is made 
of plastic, tough enough to withstand service for sev- 
eral years.) 


In Maine, for example, the plates issued in 1949 
lasted until 1955. Connecticut’s plates lasted the 
same length of time. Minnesota’s plates have been 
issued for two years; South Dakota’s will be issued 
for three years. In all cases, a small tag is issued each 
year to validate the license plate. 


Public acceptance of the reflective plate in Min- 
nesota is evident by a survey conducted by the Min- 





Editor’s Note: Chief Thomas R. Jones of Minneapolis, 
Minn., sergeant-at-arms of the IACP, was recently named 
chairman of the Minnesota State Board of Parole and 
Probation. His new address is 117 University Avenue, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. E. I. (Pat) Walling now heads the Min- 
neapolis department. 
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nesota Poll, which covers a statewide cross-section of 
opinion. In answer to the question, “What do you 
think of the new license plates—do you approve or 
disapprove of them?” 88 per cent approved; five per 
cent disapproved; seven per cent had no opinion. 

A frequent comment of Minnesota residents re- 
ported by the poll included: “You can see them so 
much better, and at longer distances.” One woman 
added, “They should have done it long ago.” 


The report concluded: ‘The amount of indicated 
approval . .. was approximately the same among city, 
town and farm area residents.” 


A Major Crime Every Thirteen Seconds 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
an estimated 2,262,450 major crimes—one each 13.9 
seconds—were committed in the United States last 
year. Although 0.2 per cent less than the crime total 
in 1954, this figure is the second highest in the history 
of recorded crime statistics and makes 1955 the fourth 
consecutive year in which more than two million 
major offenses have been estimated. 


For the nation as a whole, felonious homicide, rape, 
larceny and auto theft increased, while decreases 
were recorded in crimes of robbery, aggravated assault 
and burglary. Although urban crime decreased 0.8 
per cent, negligent manslaughter, rape, larceny and 
auto theft increased in cities last year. There was a 
1.8 per cent increase in major offenses in rural areas 
during 1955. All categories of rural crime except 
robbery, aggravated assault and burglary showed in- 
creases over 1954. 

Mr. Hoover noted that 1955 witnessed one serious 
offense for every 73 persons in the United States and 
that a murder, manslaughter, rape or assault to kill 
occurred every 4.2 minutes. 


The FBI Director emphasized the prominent role 
of juveniles in the American crime problem. “Of the 
arrests for major crimes in 1,477 cities last year, 42.3 
per cent involved persons less than 18 years of age, 
and nearly half of this arrested group consisted of 
children who were under 15,” he said. “Juvenile 
participation in crimes against property is particular- 
ly alarming. Reports from the 1,477 cities show that 
youngsters under 18 years of age were involved in 21.4 
per cent of the robbery arrests, 46.9 per cent of the 
larceny arrests, 52.7 per cent of burglary arrests and 
62.2 per cent of the arrests for auto thefts.” 


Want Help In Collecting Library 


The Michigan State University Library is in the 
process of developing a collection of library materials 
to support the University’s new Highway Traffic 
Safety Center and its Department of Police Adminis- 
tration. W. S. Stoddard, chief of the library, is in- 
terested in annual reports, statistical reports, special 
bulletins, training manuals, bibliographies, and other 
information on this subject. Any material that is 
not free will be paid for. 


Those in position to assist are requested to write 
to Highway Traffic Collection, Main Library, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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CHICAGO AWAITS ITS GUESTS 
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\bove is view of the Chicago skyline looking to- 
ward the city’s Loop District from the traffic arteries 
along Lake Michigan. 


At extreme left is the Conrad Hilton Hotel—head- 
quarters for the 63rd Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Septem- 
ber 9-13. 

The LACP Board of Officers is meeting in Chicago 
June Il to review plans for the Conference with 
Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Po- 
lice, first vice president of IACP and general chair- 
man of local Conference arrangements, and Police 
Commissioner Timothy ]. O'Connor, conference host. 


Meanwhile the Conference Committee reports all 
plans are nearing completion, with emphasis on ex- 
tensive arrangements for entertaining the ladies. [ACP 
members planning to attend the Conference are urged 
to send in their reservations as soon as possible to 
aid the Committee in planning various aspects of the 
program. 

Reservations should either be sent to [ACP Con- 
ference Headquarters, 425 East I4th Blvd., Chicago 
5, Ill., or direct to the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

The complete program for the Conference will be 
described in the September issue of The Police Chief. 
Watch for it! 


New York Observes BP Week 

Chiefs of police in the state of New York were asked 
to join with the states of Ilinois and Ohio in observ- 
ing the week of June 3-9, 1956, as Burglary Prevention 
Week by Chief Edward J. Curtin, Watertown, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

Each chief was furnished news release forms for 
local use in focusing attention of citizens on simple 
precautionary measures which would prevent burg- 
laries, a proclamation form for the local mayor to 
use in calling for observance of Burglary Prevention 
Week, and a list of precautions to take to discourage 
prowlers. 
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No Top Awards In Safety Program 


The worsening traffic safety situation in the United 
States was underscored when the National Safety 
Council declined to grant its top Award of Honor to 
any state or city for all-around traffic safety perform- 
ance in 1955. 


However, the state of Minnesota and four cities— 
Dallas, Seattle, Oklahoma City, and Palo Alto, Calif. 
were granted Awards of Merit for achieving a grade 
of 70 per cent or more in all sections of the Trafhe 
Safety Award Program, formerly known as the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest. 


Twenty-four additional states and 398 other cities 
were awarded Certificates of Achievement for thei 
activities in various phases of trallic accident preven 
tion, although their total grade was not sufficient to 
win a major award. 


Among the award winning cities were 195 which 
had no traffic deaths during the year. In addition, 
667 cities in the under 10,000 population group, which 
is not eligible for the award program, were cited on 
a special honor roll for no-death records. 


The award program is part of the Annual Inven 
tory of Trafic Safety Activities, which is conducted 
by the Council as the nation’s yardstick of trafhic safety 
performance. It serves as the basis for analysis of a 
state s or city s program. 

Award judges were Norman Damon, vice president 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation, chairman; Ray 
Ashworth, acting director, traffic division, Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police; Richard O. Bennett, 
director, automotive division, National Association ol 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Cos.; Thomas N. Boate, 
manager, accident prevention department, Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Cos.; Joseph Feuchter, 
president, Trafhic Associates, representing the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers; L. S$. Harris, executive director, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators; A. E. Johnson, executive secretary, American 
Association of State Highway Officials; Matthew C. 
Sielski, director, safety and engineering department, 
Chicago Motor Club, and A. E. Spottke, vice president, 
Allstate Insurance Co. 


Cities On Safety Honor Roll 

For going through the entire year of 1955 without 
a single traffic fatality, 862 cities with more than 5,000 
population have won places on the Honor Roll of the 
Traffic Safety Award Program of the National Safety 
Council. 

The Council announced that this was an increase 
of 32 from the number on the 1954 Honor Roll. 


The largest no-death city in 1955 was Muskegon, 
Mich., with a population of 48,429. 


Hobart, Okla., a city of 5,380 population which 
state records show has never had a traffic death since 
its incorporation in 1901, maintained its perfect record 
through 1955 for the longest sustained performance 
among cities of more than 5,000 population. 


Among cities of more than 10,000 top honors for 
sustained no-death records went to State College, Pa. 
(17,227) for eight consecutive death-free years. 
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Help vacationists arrive SA FE and SOUND 





with officers mounted on TLVRILEVe 


OW that summer vacationists crowd the nation’s 
streets and highways, traffic safety becomes a bigger 
problem than ever. That’s why modern police depart- 
ments rely on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles to help 
motorists arrive safe and sound. Motorists drive more 
carefully because they 2 pe the authority of the mount- 
ed officer. The speed and maneuverability of the motor- 
cycle enable the officer to handle every situation, even in 
peak traffic. 
Get the facts about the New 1956 models from your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


DAVIDSON 

















Adequate Physical Facilities Key To Effective Training 


We Mlauued Our 
“fratatug School 


For Efficiency 


By Colonel Elmer F. Munshower 
Maryland State Police 
Pikesville, Maryland 


In March, 1954, the Maryland State Police Academy 
moved into its first permanent building since the 
establishment of the Department in 1921. 


Prior to 1941 the training courses, then lasting from 
only a few days to two weeks, were held in military 
barracks or other temporary locations. Rarely were 
consecutive courses conducted at the same site, and 
there was no regularly assigned staff. 


When the Maryland State Police Training School 
was established in 1941, it was given a permanent 
stalf. The building, however, was a temporary va- 
cated State Armory and very little of the equipment 
was new or up to date. Each year made the need for 
a modern and well-equipped building more pressing. 
Plans were begun as early as 1943, but because of war 
and post-war budget problems construction was not 
started until 1953. The two years spent in the new 
Police Academy building have proved most satistac- 
tory and have clearly demonstrated the value of our 
extensive planning. 


In making our initial preparations we found that 
there is quite an extensive coverage in published ma- 
terial regarding training programs, training methods, 
and training equipment, but very inadequate material 
on the actual physical set-up required for an effective 
training program. Thirteen years of experience with 
inadequate and out-dated facilities, however, showed 
us the many handicaps to be overcome, both from the 
staff and student viewpoints. It also gave us a more 
concrete pattern of what we in Maryland specifically 
needed for our training purposes. 


First of all, our building had to be large enough 
to train the additional troopers to complete the de- 
partmental expansion which statistics indicated we 
needed, as well as the in-service phase of our training 
program. In Maryland, the State Police is charged 
by law with training members of other enforcement 
units throughout the state. Because of our rather 
continuous training of recruits, any in-service or non- 
departmental training would require additional class- 
room and sleeping space if any classes were scheduled 
simultaneously. Further, with our training and _per- 
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sonnel units set up as a combined division, larget 
administrative offices for this purpose were needed. 


It was finally determined that a three-story brick 
building would be constructed, with an area left fon 
future expansion if necessary. Inner construction is 
cinder block with steel framework to make the build- 
ing fireproof. The architecture is Colonial in design 
to conform with adjacent Headquarters buildings. 


The basement of the building houses the pistol 
range, firearms workshops, crime scene room, and 
extensive storage space for equipment and inactive 
records. The pistol range and other areas of the 
building where the volume and type of activity tend 
to greatly amplify noise were soundproofed to elimi- 
nate unnecessary distraction in other parts of the 
building. 


Both classrooms are on the first floor. The large 
classroom seats 50 students at individual desks; 30 
men can be accommodated at typewriter desks in the 
smaller classroom. Each room is equipped with mo- 
tion picture screen, bulletin board, black board, rost- 
rum, and large cupboard space for storage of station- 
ery used by the students. Because students spend 
three-fourths of their day in the classroom, adequate 
ventilation and illumination were two major factors 
to be considered. There is ample daylight in both 
rooms, as well as artificial lighting. A very light green 
paint was selected to reduce eye-strain. Both class- 
rooms are air-conditioned for summer use. 


In addition to the classrooms, the administrative ol- 
fices of the division, private offices for the director and 
each instructor, recreation room, lavatory facilities, 
and library are also on the first floor. A library is, of 
course, a great asset to any training institution and 
our Police Academy library is available for use by 
all members of the department. The library also 
serves as a conference and hearing room for the Head- 
quarters area. 

Although many police training divisions throughout 
the country advocate sleeping quarters on a large 
dormitory basis, we felt, after years of experience with 
the large room quarters, that the two-man unit would 
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be better. In our opinion this had several basic ad- 
vantages. There is privacy for the student when the 
day’s work is done; it cuts down the inevitable friction 
which develops when men are together for so long a 
time; it aids in the reduction of colds; and it helps, 
from a staff viewpoint, in pin-pointing responsibility 
for the care of rooms and equipment. 

A large shower room and lavatory facilities are also 
on the second floor, as well as staff sleeping quarters 
and lounge room. Space for additional sleeping quar- 
ters and large shower room are also provided on the 
third floor. Physical examinations, both for recruits 
and annually for the the entire department, are con- 
ducted on the third floor. 

In formulating our general plans for the construc- 
tion of the building, one of the major needs to be con- 
sidered was ease of maintenance. Heavy traffic through- 
out the building necessitated a type which would be 
easy to keep clean and one that would not require 
extensive student labor to keep it so. We felt that 
much of the time spent on policing quarters could be 
devoted to more profitable police subjects. Students 
are still required, however, to police certain areas of 
the building. 

Because students stay round-the-clock at the Acade- 
my, kitchen and dining facilities had to be incorpo- 
rated into our plans. We rejected the idea of a mess 
hall in the Academy building and selected an adjacent 
building more readily accessible to other units within 
the Headquarters compound. This arrangement has 
been most satisfactory. 

Anyone wishing to inspect the facilities of the Mary- 
land State Police Academy will be made most wel- 
come. 


Station Wagons For Emergency Patrol 

Pictured below is one of the three Plymouth suburb- 
an 8-cylinder station wagons added to the patrol fleet 
of the recently organized St. Louis County Police De- 
partment, at Clayton, Mo. 

Pictured, |. to r., are Major Raymond W. Hensley, 
deputy superintendent; Rabbi Robert P. Jacobs, Rev. 
O. H. Fisher, Father Patrick J. Molloy, and Col. Albert 
E. DuBois, superintendent of the department. 

Colonel DuBois finds the station wagons efficient 
dual purpose vehicles. They function as combination 
patrol and ambulance vehicles. 

He also reports that the appointment of three 
honorary chaplains to the force has been a highly satis- 
factory procedure. The chaplains work with county 
police personnel in the same way that an Army chap- 
lain does. 
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Toughening Up Trooper Cadets 
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Twenty-eight fledging troopers are toughening up 
to become regular members of the Kentucky State Po- 
lice. One of a series of physical agility tests is de- 
monstrated here. 

For the first time this spring the department's cadet 
training program has been divided into two six-week 
training periods. Between these two periods of formal 
schooling the cadets spend two to three months in 
“on-the-job” training. 


Vehicle Registration Figures Soar 

A 7.2 per cent increase in motor vehicle registrations 
in the United States during 1955 lifted the total to 
62,760,395, according to reports of state agencies to 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

This is a gain of 4,197,145 vehicles over 1954 and 
represents the largest increase since 1950. Registra- 
tions are now more than double the 1945 figure. The 
1955 total included 52,173,234 passenger cars, 10,331,- 
912 trucks, and 255,249 buses. 

California leads with over 6 million motor vehicles 
and six other states exceeded 3 million—Illinois, Mich- 
igan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. These 
seven states have more than 45 per cent of all moto 
vehicle registrations. 

Florida registrations again showed the greatest rate 
of increase—14.8 per cent, followed by Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Delaware. Generally speaking the 
largest gains occurred in the southern and western 
states and the smallest in New England and a group 
of states in the midwest. 

The 1955 registrations showed that 740,052 vehicles 
were publicly owned. 
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How Dodge Makes 
Highway Patrolling 
Much More Efficient! 


The ideal car for highway patrol and emergency police duty 
must combine speed, stamina and stability. These requirements 
are perfectly met by the new 56 Dodge “230” Pursuit Car. 





In support of this broad claim, we offer as a “material wit- 
ness” the regular stock closed car that shattered 306 official 
AAA records in a speed and endurance test on Utah’s famous 
Bonneville Salt Flats. 


Clocked at 114.05: mph. in a “flying-start” mile, the same 
Dodge hit 79.55 mph. in a “standing-start” mile and averaged 
92.86 mph. for 31,224 miles. That’s faster and farther than 
any car of its type and class has ever been driven non-stop, 
establishing an all-time AAA performance record. 


This 56 Dodge “Pursuit” police car, with its Super-Powered 
Super Red Ram 230 hp. V-8 engine* for pick-up and maximum 


speed ... its long, low 120-inch wheelbase for greater stability 

. its endurance proven by the test described above, deserves 
your earnest consideration when selecting one or more vehicles 
for highway patrol or emergency duty. 


Your nearby Dodge dealer will be glad to tell you about four 
police car models now available: 2-door and 4-door sedans, 
2-door and 4-door station wagons with optional cots that lock 
to body side panel. Drop in and see him today. 


*Red Ram V-8 and Get-Away “Six” engines also available. 


POLICE 


EXTRA-VALUE FEATURES OF STAND- 
ARD EQUIPMENT IN THE NEW ‘56 
DODGE “230” PURSUIT CAR. 


In addition to a long list of safety features 
that help to reduce driving hazards, the 
following items of standard equipment mean 
greater ruggedness and dependability in 


operation: 


* Heavy Duty Chassis Springs 
® Heavy Duty Shock Absorbers 


® Heavy Duty Seat and Back Cushion 
Springs—Front and Rear 
Heavy Duty 60 amp. Battery and 
Heat Shield 
Heavy Duty Clutch 


Heavy Duty Transmission 
3-Speed Manual Shift 


Reinforced Frame 

All Vinyl! Trim 

Heater and Defroster 

Directional Signal Lights 
Variable-Speed Windshield Wipers 
Map Light 

Heavy Duty 30 amp. Generator 





Crime Prevention “bud 
“The Causes Of Crime 


By Chief Manley R. English 
Department of Police 
Warren, Ohio 


This subject has many aspects and many points 
of view. I wish to discuss it from the policeman’s 
angle and give you the facts based on experience 
and observation in cases investigated. 

Crime prevention begins and ends with Education 
itself—-education in the home, in the church, in the 
schools. It extends even further into business and 
professional life, prison life, pardon and probation 
systems. 

First, let’s consider the home life. In my early 
youth a good strong wooden paddle was a very effec- 
tive means of both crime prevention and lie detection! 
Seriously, the home life in early childhood forms the 
pattern of the child’s character and actions. The ex- 
ample set by parents, their personal conduct and hab- 
its, are highly influential and a deciding factor for 
good or bad. The training, discipline and respect 
instilled in the adolescent will be a deciding and cer- 
tainly a highly impressive factor in determining 
whether maturity will reveal a law-abiding, respected 
member of the community, a human derelict, or a 
criminal. 

How can a boy or a girl be expected to grow into 
a respectable man or woman who sees their parents 
come home drunk two or three nights a week or sees 
them sitting at home drinking until they are unable 
to retire without assistance; who, because the con- 
dition does exist, is forced to go to bed hungry or 
to school without proper clothes; or who, because of 
the character and reputation of the parents, is spurned 
by other children; or who is subjected to constant 
bickering, arguing or nagging, forced on occasion to 
undergo unnecessary abuse; or who is deprived of the 
normal love and companionship which should be a 
natural, prevailing factor in home life? 

I heartily agree with J. Edgar Hoover's statement 
that “Crime prevention begins in the high chair, not 
in the electric chair.” I believe that early in the child's 
life is the time to begin the crime prevention program 
by teaching the difference between right and wrong; 
respect for the property and rights of others; honesty 
and cooperation with others; and the art of living 


Editor's Note: Chief English recently gave this talk 
before the Youngstown, Ohio, Crime Clinic. He for- 
warded it to The Police Chief with the modest com- 
ment that if it were not satisfactory for publication 
we could confine it to “File 13” We believe his com- 
ments are pungent and thought-provoking, and only 
regret the article will not reach heads of agencies other 
than of law enforcement. 
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Disciplinary 
and corrective measures should be taken whenever 
necessary. Sparing the rod and spoiling the child is 
a grave mistake. 


together peacefully and harmoniously. 


Far too often both parents go out into business, 
industry or professional life, leaving the children un- 
supervised and unattended during the entire working 
day. Left to shift for themselves, these youngsters go 
out to seek the companionship they do not find at 
home and in too many instances fall in with the wrong 
kind of company. Eventually they find themselves 
coming to the attention of a law enforcement agency. 


Another very grave contributing factor is the failure 
of many parents to accept the responsibility of caring 
for their children. It is a growing tendency to shift 
the responsibility to public service and social agencies 
for providing amusement and entertainment to use up 
the natural, stored-up energies of the children. It 
seems to be so much easier to send them off to some 
public playground or park to be watched over by 
supervisors on the public payroll. And so another 
source of juvenile delinquency is opened to them. 


Now, let’s consider the church and the part it plays 
in building citizens and preventing crime. It is 
charged with the responsibility of providing spiritual 
training and education; and insofar as the individual 
church congregation is concerned, it does a good job. 
It has been said, “Show me a boy who attends church 
regularly and I'll show you a boy who is seldom in 
trouble.” This is perfectly true, but what about the 
larger percentage of community youth who seldom 
see the inside of a church? This, of course, is brought 
about by shifting population, people new to a 
community, a reluctance to go out and get acquainted, 
a failure to project themselves into active community 
life. 

It is my conviction that ministerial associations, 
adult and youth church organizations should have an 
established, unified plan of contacting new residents— 
if not for the sake of the adults, then for the sake ol 
the children—to determine not what church they pre- 
fer but whether or not they are interested in any 
church and make an effort to channel them into a 
a church. And what about church parlors which 
generally lie idle week after week except for an oc- 
casional Ladies Aid Tea? Why shouldn't they be 
utilized for youth activities and youth social clubs to 
reach out and attempt to influence that boy or girl 
who may have made a mistake? They would not get 
them all. That is an established certainty. But they 
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A Faurot Kit Makes Fingerprint Work Easy... 
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FAUROT NO. 632 PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT 
This outstanding Kit embodies the lotest laboratory tested scientific 
developments. The following tasks can be performed; Take finger 
prints—develop old and new latent prints—Post mortem finger printing 
—Ultra-violet investigations—Forgery detection—Preliminary blood 
tests—Narcotic tests—Restore obliterated numbers—Examine dental 
work—Trap thieves—Classify and compare finger prints. 











FAUROT NO. 637 SQUAD CAR KIT 


Designed for taking and latent fingerprints 


if you have a problem concerning Fingerprint or Criminal Identification 
Work... Consult FAUROT. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


FAUROT, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


299 BROADWAY 

OS ife falta MeolaleMiatolalhiclaitiag-1e- Mola alist Ol-ti-vallele 
and Identification Equipment 

JOHN A. DONDERO, Pres. and Scientific Director 
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FAUROT NO. 625A ALL PURPOSE FINGER- 
PRINT KIT 

Contains most modern equipment for taking 
fingerprints, for post mortem fingerprinting, for 
developing and lifting of latent prints by means 
of powders—for developing latent prints by 
chemical solution and/or iodine fuming—for 
ultra-violet investigation—for thief detection— for 
classifying and comparing prints. 





would get some of them, and even if the number 
were small it would be a job well done. 


Then let’s look at the school and its part in the 
character building process, and may I say here that 
in this respect the loeme, the church and the school 
are all tied together. School is the preparation for 
life ahead, not only learning the know-how of earning 
a living, of making homes, building bridges and sky- 
scrapers, and all the other facts of modern science 
and industry, but of learning to live together, to re- 
spect the rights and privileges of others, of becoming 
good law-abiding citizens. 


Do you know there was a time when school teachers 
were required to make a given number of home calls 
each month—not an occasional visit when a student 
gets too far out of line or perhaps needs a little ad- 
ditional discipline, but to get aquainted with the 
parents and to talk over children’s problems with 
the parents. In this modern age I guess the P. T. O.’s 
and the P. T. A.’s take care of all that, and so that 
down-to-earth, personal contact between home and 
teacher is lost. 


It is my personal observation that some of the 
schools are too lax in discipline. Some of the students 
are allowed to “get away” with too much. I'm think- 
ing of an incident that occurred at the conclusion of 
a basketball game. As the students were going up 
the stairs, two boys were attempting to feel a couple 
of girls’ legs. One of the girls hit one of the boys on 
the head with a book and the boys told them they 
would see them outside. They were waiting at the 
corner and grabbed the girls, continued their attempt 
to paw them, slapped them and knocked them down, 
and even kicked them as they lay on the street. The 
incident was investigated and proper action taken. 
Naturally the incident came to the attention of the 
newspapers and after the story broke, I received a 
complaint from the principal of the school protesting 
the unfavorable publicity his school had received 
over such a “minor incident’’—and why didn’t we let 
the school handle its own affairs? I’m afraid my 
reply to that would not be too complimentary. I 
only narrate this to portray some of the laxity in 
proper discipline. 


If these instances are permitted to exist and flour- 
ish without punishment, what is going to be the at- 
titude of these youths as they grow up? Will they be 
community assets or will they be continually in the 
hands of the law? . 


Finally, I would like to discuss the boy or girl who 
has made a mistake, those who have experienced the 
closing behind them of the door of some house of 
correction or penal institution. Here I must indict 
society as a whole for its failure, neglect and con- 
demnation of the youth who have made mistakes— 
failure in the home for proper training, guidance 
and counsel; failure of the school in exercising dis- 
cipline and control; and failure of the church in 
reaching out a helping hand to them when they need- 
ed it most. 


How many times during the past year do you sup- 
pose the members and the clergy have called at Police 
Headquarters to confer with youths who have violated 
the rules of society? If there were any such calls I 
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have no knowledge of them. When the jail doors 
close upon them, they are generally without spiritual 
counsel or guidance. 


The parole and probation systems also come into 
focus for failing to determine that a parolee or pro- 
bationary is going to have a place in society upon 
release or whether he becomes a repeating taxpayers’ 
burden. Idleness breeds mischief. Before a person 
is released and returned to society arrangements 
should be made to provide that person with employ- 
ment. If they are released on their own they roam 
the streets. If they are not successful in securing em- 
ployment and are spurned by society they naturally 
revert to crime. That, gentlemen, is one of the major 
causes of repeaters. 


Not so long ago a young man came into my office. 
He stated very frankly that he was a parolee from 
an industrial school. He had attempted to secure 
employment but because of his record could not get 
a job. He needed help. After the interview his case was 
referred to the Detective Bureau because it has con- 
tact with all the employing agencies. Then it was 
discovered that he was not quite 18 years of age and 
for that reason could not get a job in industry. How- 
ever, his birthday was only a few days away and he 
could wait that long. Upon reaching the employment 
age he again renewed his application at several major 
employment firms. Without success. Then he came 
back to the Detective Bureau. I took what informa- 
tion I needed and asked him to report back to my 
office the following morning. I later called a friend 
of mine and after hearing my case he agreed to ar- 
range for the boy’s employment. 

Now this is only one of the many such cases which 
come to our attention. Cases of helpless dejection. 

They have made mistakes, these youngsters. They 
have been caught and have paid their debt to society; 
and yet they are spurned by society. They are not 
wanted; there is no place for them. They were re- 
leased by a parole board or placed on probation by 
a court of competent jurisdiction to make their place 
in society, a place which they find doesn’t exist. And 
we say, it’s up to them to prove themselves. And I say 
to you, how are they to prove themselves if they can’t 
have a chance to do it? 


Who are we to condemn boys when, but for the 
grace of God, we might have been in the same position 
they are in. Naturally and rightly the perpetrator of 
a crime is apprehended, arrested and prosecuted. How- 
ever, many crimes, especially those committed by 
youths, are thoughtless mistakes, a failure to stop 
and weigh the consequences, or associations with im- 
proper companions, or they are persons easily led or 
influenced. Many others commit infractions for which 
the perpetrators themselves have no explanation or 
excuse. This does not alter the fact that a crime has 
been committed and that the ends of justice must be 
served; but it is not justice to condemn them or banish 
them from society after the price has been paid. It 
is my conviction that if parole and probationary au- 
thorities developed a system of occupational relief for 
these subjects there would be far less so-called re- 
peaters. 

It seems ironic that such transgressors are forced 
to appeal to the police for assistance. It must take a 
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Formerly of the Office of Strategic Services 
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lot of ambitious determination and desire to impel 
them to appeal to us. In these cases I feel that they 
are an extraordinary good risk. There must be a 
determination to become a good citizen; otherwise 
they would not appeal to us. 

I do not hold that all cases are going to be success- 
ful. | know that many will not make the grade. But for 
the one who doesn’t, I believe there are two that will 
make it if they are not forced to revert to criminal 
ways. 

This crime prevention is a full time, around the 
clock project for the home, the church, the school, 
business, industry, and all social and related agencies. 
Its a job for all of society. Its a challenge to you as 
well as the people who are engaged to administer it. 


Papal Honor Bestowed Upon Police 
Commissioner Thos. Sullivan of Boston 


Police Commissioner Thomas F. Sullivan, of Boston, 
Mass., was one of three laymen recently named 
Knights of the Order of St. Gregory the Great by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. 

The title, the highest honor that can be bestowed 
upon a Catholic layman, is usually conferred in recog- 
nition of distinguished service to the Church. The 
Order of St. Gregory was founded by Pope Gregory 
XVI in honor of one of the early century Popes. 

Commissioner Sullivan, a lifelong resident of Bos- 
ton and a civil engineer by profession, has occupied 
many offices of importance in that city. He was named 
Police Commissioner in 1943. 


IACP Helps Judge Safety Award 


An analyisis of a speed control problem at a dan- 
gerous highway intersection won top recognition and 
a $100 award for Robert C. O'Connell, a Wyoming 
Highway Department engineer, in the 1955 national 
traffic engineering competition sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

The award was presented in the office of Wyoming's 
Governor Milward Simpson, by Marland K. Strasser, 
accident prevention specialist with the Association. 
Col. William Bradley, director of the state’s Motor Ve- 
hicle Division, and Lt. Neil Boyd of the Wyoming 
Highway Patrol were present at the ceremony. 

Mr. O’Connell’s winning recommendation was for 
an increase of the speed limit from 35 to 40 miles an 
hour on the main arterial at the intersection formed 
by the juncture of U. S. Highway 30 N, Wyoming 
Highway 89 and Wyoming Secondary Road 232 on the 
outskirts of Cokeville, Wyo. 

Although the change was made in the face of much 
local opposition, there was a marked improvement in 
motorists’ compliance with the posted speed limit and 
accidents at the intersection decreased from two in 
the year preceding the change to none in the year 
following. 

Entries in the national contest this year were judged 
by representatives of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
the National Safety Council, the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic. 
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CAR THEFT SEMINAR NEXT MONTH 


“The stolen motor vehicle today presents law en- 
forcement with one of its greatest problems. We not 
only have the financial aspect with stolen car value 
exceeding that of all other stolen property and soar- 
ing to more than 200 million dollars but we find it 
used by the rapist, the murderer, the robber and many 
other types of criminals. It contributes heavily to 
juvenile delinquency as it too often lures teen-agers 
to take their first step in crime when the desire to 
joy ride overcomes their better natures. Not too well 
considered also is the part it plays in the trafhe situ- 
ation when stolen cars are subjected to police chases 
at high speed or are driven by incompetent and reck- 
less drivers.” 

With this, Captain R. B. King, Safety Officer ol 
the Virginia State Police and President of the Inter- 
national Association of Automobile Thett Investi- 
gators, announced the Fourth Annual Conference ol 
the Association to be held at Los Angeles, California, 
August 6, 7 and 8. This situation and its related 
problems will provide the focal point of attention at 
the Conference, he said. 

The program will include such outstanding speak- 
ers as Chief William H. Parker of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, Chief Jim Purcell of the Portland, 
Oregon, Police Department and Chief Carl F. Hans- 
son of the Houston Police Department. The aspect 
of commercial auto theft problems will be covered in 
a panel moderated by Inspector Raddin of the Los 
Angeles Police Department while Commissioner B. 
J. Caldwell of the California Highway Patrol will 
lead a discussion on the difficulties confronting state 
auto theft bureaus. 


Other panel discussions will include the titling 
and registering of junked vehicles conducted by J. 
A. Veglia, Registrar of Vehicles for California, and 
theft prevention by Captain ]. F. Daniels of the 
Dallas Police Department. The juvenile problem 
and auto theft as it relates to border states and foreign 
countries will also receive full coverage. 

Another feature of the Conference will be an op- 
portunity to inspect the very modern facilities of the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 

“With some 65,000,000 motor vehicles in the United 
States today and the number increasing rapidly, we 
cannot give the theft situation too much attention,” 
Captain King said in urging police administrators 
throughout the country to send representatives to 
the Conference. 

Inquiries as to registration or for further informa- 
tion should be addressed to Captain A. T. Nelson of 
the Los Angeles Police Department who is the Asso- 
ciation’s first vice president and program chairman 
for the Conference. 


“Drive Right” Pamphlet Published 


“Drive Right,” a 16-page cartoon illustrated book- 
let, has been published by the President's Committee 
for Trafic Safety as an adult driver improvement 
project guide for women’s groups. Information about 
the availability of the booklet may be obtained from 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, Gen- 
eral Services Building, Washington, 25, D. C. 
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Organized Groups Must Help Plan and Execute Corrective Measures 





Why Public Officiate 


Need Citizen Support 


At the outset of my remarks you should understand 
that I know it would be presumptuous for me to think 
for even one minute, that I can speak for the city 
officials of this or any other region of the United 
States. 


There is no official spokesman for cities and towns. 
In this country we have many and varied types of 
City Government—some of our municipalities have a 
partisan form—others the City Manager type—others 
the commissioner form—still others the mayor-council 
type—all seeking to do a job for their community. 
City officials are not bound together in a close knit— 
compact—working organization. Some of our com- 
munities are members of the Conference of Mayors, 
or of the Municipal League, or of the International 
City Manager’s Association—yet all are not members 
of one large organization with a spokesman to whom 
we can look for help—guidance and counsel. 


I speak to you this day, only as an official of one 
of our great American municipalities. I have spent 
some time with officials of other cities discussing traffic 
problems. I believe most city officials would endorse, 
in substance, what I am about to say on “Why Public 
Ofhcials need Citizen Support.” 

Cities of all sizes have many and varied problems. 
I'm sure city officials would agree that if there is one 
problem common to all city governments, it is that of 
trafhe accidents and congestion. I think you would 
find this true regardless of a city’s type of government, 
size or location. 

While speaking to you as a city official, using city 
problems, city example and city cases, I believe the 
principles outlined are just as applicable to a county 
or to a state. All need citizen support. 


Furthermore, having worked with both city and 
state citizens’ support groups, I am convinced of the 
soundness of a statement found in the workbook de- 
veloped for this Conference. That statement is—“A 
large part of the Nation’s trafic problem can only be 
resolved by action in each community. It is in their 
home communities that people can most readily par- 
ticipate in—and be poe by—effective safety pro- 
grams. 

Some cities have done an outstanding job in meet- 
ing and attempting to solve their trafic problems. 
Others have not done so well. Some have failed. 


While the formula for solving the traffic problem 
in cities has not been completely written and proven, 
among those cities which are known to be doing out- 
standing work in traffic control, certain fundamentals 
are in use. These fundamentals include: 


Keynote address delivered at the Midwest Conference of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety, Chicago, May 23, 1956. 
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By William B. Gill, Jr. 
City Manager 
City of Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


1. A recognition that official city agencies have the 
chief responsibility for local traffic control. 


2. All avenues leading to traffic control are impor- 
tant. 

It is not possible to separate the several aspects of 
the trafic problem—safety, efficiency, and the econom- 
ics of the movement of people and merchants. All the 
parts of the traffic problem are so closely interwoven 
we must work on it as a package. 

3. The existence of a community-wide citizen safety 
organization. 

The cities where real progress has been made have 
had a strong, aggressive organization of private citizens 
supporting official agencies. No city has ever had a 
sustained, good traffic safety record without intensive 
citizen support of the official program. 

Citizen Support of the official program is usually 
referred to as “Public Support.” I’m not real sure 
the term Public Support can be defined. I looked 
up a report of a previous meeting of the President's 
Committee for Trafic Safety. The report on “Public 
Support” reads in part: “As of this time there is no 
thoroughly agreed upon definition of ‘Public Support’ 
—what it is, nor how it operates New leadership 
should insist upon clarification of just what constitutes 
‘Public Support’—steps should be taken to bring about 
clarification of the role of ‘Public Support’ and its re- 
lation to official action.” 

This matter of citizen support of their officials, 
either city or state, might be defined in several ways 
I've heard some say it is—“‘A willingness to go along” 
or—"A favorable attitude of the people of a jurisdic- 
tion”—others use the word—‘Sanction.” Frequently 
it’s “Acquiescence.” 

In order to make public support for official action 
work and produce, this attitude of this sanction 
this going along, or whatever you choose to call it, 
must be modified by stronger language. 

Mentally, everyone is for safety and more efficient 
movement of street traffic, and they are against any- 
thing which interferes. The question is—how much 
are they for action and methods which will bring 
greater safety and efficiency in traffic. 

It is not enough for officials who have the know-how 
and the desire, to tackle their traffic problems to 
have a tacit “willingness to go along”... or...a 
silent sanction by their people. They must have sup- 
port. 

This support by the public must be real, it must be 
aggressive, continuous, intelligent, practical, patient 
and permanent. But most important of all, it must 
be organized. 

There is a difference between public opinion and 
public support. Public opinion is the combined favor- 
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able opinion of the general public toward a certain 
problem or issue—public support is the same, but im- 
plies an active, willing, aggressive interest to such a 
degree that people will work to support their opinion. 


As leaders in your community you know from ex- 
perience that such action is not going to come auto- 
matically. There must be some type of organization 
created, designed, financed, and operated for the spe- 
cific purpose of producing and keeping that support. 

It is not enough just to have an organization. It 
must be a working group with broad community-wide 
or state-wide representation. It must be balanced so 
that no selfish interest dominates the group. Members 
of this organization must be people who believe trafhc 
problems can be solved and who will not take “no” 
for an answer. They must be keen enough to recog- 
nize and understand the practical political problems 
of city government. They must be willing to use 
normal processes regardless of how slow progress may 
seem. 

They must be a group of publicity conscious heck- 
lers or arm chair quarterbacks who, through news out- 
lets attack the city government for its efforts to solve 
the traffic problem. They must know enough about 
the problem to understand clearly that the ultimate 
solution of traffic matters may be a give and take pro- 
position. That while it takes dogged determination 
by rugged community leaders to activate traffic proj- 
ects and programs, those projects and programs are 
not carried to successful completion by rugged individ- 
uals, each going his own way with his own pet project. 
Accomplishment comes through team work between 
officials and an organized working citizen group. 

A Public Support group must have only one goal 
and one ideal... to get things done which will im- 
prove the trafic situation, regardless of who does them, 
and without concern over who is to get credit for do- 
ing the job. 

It is my firm conviction that every municipality, 
regardless of size, needs a community organization. 
It probably doesn’t make too much difference what 
its name is, it could be a “Traffic Safety Association” 
or a “Citizens’ Traffic Advisory Committee” or it 
could be a full blown Safety Council, working on all 
phases of safety. It must have sufficient budget and 
staff to handle the work. It should decide at the very 
beginning what its purposes, goals, and operating poli- 
cies will be. 

As a city official, I believe that as nearly as possible 
it should be completely unofficial in status—even 
though its membership includes city officials. I be- 
lieve it should have complete independence from city 
government in organization, operation, financing and 
in appearance—but, it should work very closely with 
city officials. 

This organization would have many purposes, but 
its primary function would be, to build and hold sup- 
port for the programs of the official agencies when 
those programs merit support. The official agencies 
cannot gracefully nor successfully promote a program 
by the same means, nor to the same degree, a private 
independent group can. 


An important function of a Citizens Support group 
is screening plans or programs before they reach the 
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official action stage. In informal meetings, without 
the restrictive atmosphere existing in official sessions, 
full agreement can be reached, and all conflicting 
matters can be ironed out before the plan reaches the 
“official stage.” When the plan and program is final, 
then the task of Citizens Group is to sell it to the 
people of the community. 


There are professional men trained in the field of 
community organization for traffic safety who can spell 
out for you and your citizens in much more detail, 
the standards and methods of organizing your com- 
munity for this work. The services of these men are 
available to you through the several national organi- 
zations, who are active in this Conference of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 


I urge you to use these services in your community 
organization work and in programming for a safe 
community. I want to mention just one of these serv- 
ices—The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties, conducted by the National Safety Council. Here 
is a service that will give you something to tie to. 


The analysis made of a city’s annual inventory re- 
port of traffic safety activities is not a collection of pet 
theories made up by a group of experts from Chicago, 
but a comparison of how your city looks when placed 
alongside that of other communities in the same pop- 
ulation bracket. 


In this analysis you get definite, concrete, spelled- 
out recommendations for action in your city. City 
officials want proven programs—something that, when 
fitted into the financial structure will produce, be- 
cause it has proven successful in other communities. 


Perhaps you are wondering . . . “Why does a quali- 
fied and sincere public official need Citizen Support?” 


City government is frequently handicapped by polit- 
ical differences, some natural human tendencies, limits 
of jurisdiction and other factors, and thus is prevented 
from taking the initiative in serving as the over-all 
promoting body for traffic safety in a community. 

The various individuals making up a city govern- 
ment, either as elected or appointed officials, are very 
busy people, with many demands and worries. 


There are matters of finance, personnel, adminis- 
tration, water, sanitation, health and others which fill 
every waking hour. So, it is not likely that an already 
overburdened official is going to take on a stepped up 
enforcement program or work out the details of better 


- accident records, or work on a traffic engineering 


program, or some other basic element of an improved 
trafic control program, unless he gets some demand 
and indication of support from the public. 

In all sincerity, I say, an official who is indifferent 
to a bad traffic accident problem in his jurisdiction, 
and who fails or refuses to try to do something about 
it, is guilty of criminal negligence. The citizens who 
let him get by with it are accessories after the fact. 

Certainly public officials of your city have an obli- 
gation, both moral and legal, to do something about 
this thing that’s killing and injuring so many people 
in your city, and taking a greater economic bite than 
any of us realize or admit. But, people in a com- 
munity leadership position, whether they are there by 
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choice, accident, or circumstance, have an obligation 
to carry out too. I submit to you this question—Can 
you discharge that responsibility, which you have as a 
community leader, by saying . . . “I’m not involved” 
... “I’m too busy”... “Let George do it”... “It’s 
not my responsibility” . “My people are not in- 
terested.” 

In the technical analysis field of traffic accidents, 
we talk about the “causes” of accidents. The tech- 
nicians list as causes of accidents—“so many drivers 
ran red lights’—“so many drinking while driving” — 
“so many drove too fast” . . . and so on down the line. 
In some cases these listed causes are merely excuses, 
or, an explanation of the immediate circumstances of 
the accidents. 


The real reasons for so many traffic accidents, in 
some communities, is simply this: citizen leaders in 
the community don’t have the time, the courage, the 
drive, or the inclination to get a group of community 
leaders together and go over to the City Hall, meet 
with the Mayor, the City Council, the City Manager 
and find out what can be done, and stay with those 
officials until it is done. 


I hope you will go back to your city and call en 
your officials. When you do, start in with a sympa- 
thetic, tactful and reasonable approach, but use, if 
need be, a pleading, aggressive and forceful insistence 
that those officials take action on the traffic problem. 
Maybe the place to start is selling your officials on 
the idea that a sound traffic program is good business 
and good politics and an essential part of good gov- 
ernment. 


Those officials of yours are not going to be indif- 
ferent to your approach and your plea, provided it 
has only one goal. . . to get things done . . . to save 
lives and prevent injuries to relieve traffic con- 
gestion .. . to reduce traffic accidents . . . without re- 
gard to who gets the credit. 


Your officials will listen and act, if the leaders you 
take with you are completely free from partisan polit- 
ics, are organized, and are of such calibre they will be 
recognized and respected by the public and by the off- 
cials. 


Yes, trafhe accidents have many causes. In some 
communities they can be charged basically to the in- 
difference, ignorance and indecision of both official 
and citizen leaders; to the lack of aggressive, intelli- 
gent action ... . to people saying “I’m too busy” 
“Let George do it”... “I’m afraid I'll make a mis- 
take” 

Frankly, as a city official, I'd rather have an organ- 
ized group of citizens pushing and backing me and 
making mistakes by being active, rather than to have 
a do-nothing uninterested citizenry to deal with. In my 
opinion, the unforgivable mistake is made when cit- 
izens fail to mobilize, and fail to take action, and a 
program is never started. 

As a city official, I believe that citizen leadership 
must assume the responsibility for activating, vitaliz- 
ing, implementing and supporting the official traffic 
salety program of a community, if it merits support. 
If it doesn’t, the citizens have their work cut out for 
them, with plenty of professional help available. 
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I’m not using the lack of public support as a con- 
venient excuse for the inability of an official to do a 
job. Believe me, public support for the traffic safety 
program is essential to its success. 


As many other city officials will agree, if you are 
waiting for your city government to do all the things 
essential to a balanced successful traffic safety pro- 
gram, you've got a long wait ahead of you. Tragically, 
while you're waiting you'll have a good many funerals 
and hospital visits; much pain, anguish, misery and 
grief will walk in your town—plus an ever increasing 
monetary loss due to congestion and property damage, 
and some of these can get very close to your home and 
your heart. 


I don’t believe your community, regardless of loca- 
tion, size, or problem, has a right to say it has done 
all possible to develop a good traffic safety program, 
until it has a permanent, going organization of com- 
munity leaders, doing an intensive continuous public 
support job, by selling traffic safety as an essential com- 
modity to the people of your city. 

Having served on both sides of the table in this 
trafic safety job—on one side as a city manager, then 
on the other side as president of a local safety organiza- 
tion, I hope you'll grant me qualifications to speak 
on the matter of how officials of a community react. 
While I am an elected official, 1 am employed by 
nine men who are elected. Elected officials follow 
public opinion and do the things the majority of thei 
people want done. For the most part, they do those 
things the way and to the degree their people want 
them done. We can’t use as an excuse for failing to 
do a creditable trafhc safety job in a community, “Ow 
city officials just won't go along” . . . If your com- 
munity is floundering or dragging its feet in a traffic 
safety program, the chances are that not enough 
groups and individuals have spoken, so the officials 
know what the people of your city want done. 

Elected officials want to hear directly from then 
constituents . . . but this mass telling and reporting 
to elected officials must, if it is to be effective, have 
several qualities first, a single organized group 
must serve as a vehicle on which an organized pro- 
gram can ride... a group must serve as a spokesman 
and as a sparkplug for the program an organiza 
tion must serve as a common meeting ground, where 
all selfish interests and political aspects can be set 
aside in the interest of the mutual safety of all... an 
organization of top community leaders must bring 
together the available talents of the community, bring 
in outside talent and know-how if needed, and plan 
and come up with a program and those same 
leaders must accept the responsibility for assuming 
leadership in the promotion and selling of that pro- 
gram ... It is this group which will mobilize wide- 
spread aggressive public support action, to make 
sure the elected ofhcials clearly understand that the 
majority of the people want this program. 

Certainly city officials have a job to do, but private 
citizens have an a ers important job, duty and re- 
sponsibility, to mobilize public opinion and support 
and bring it before those public officials who are 
charged with the responsibility of providing safer and 
more efficient streets, and keep it there until action 
is had. 
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I believe the elected and appointed officials of cities 
are deeply concerned over this continuous traffic trag- 
edy across this nation. They want to take bold and 
courageous, maybe somewhat radical steps. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not going to take those steps until 
some recognized, respected, responsible group of cit- 
izen leaders come to them’ with a united organized 
front—and says “Go ahead, Mr. Official, take that step 
—we will back you to the limit. These things, even 
though the medicine is bitter, we want done.” 


For the most part I have talked about city matters— 
I've tried to point out to you the reasons and the 
necessity for organized citizen support of your city 
officials in their attempts to solve your traffic problem. 


But that isn’t enough—When you have met your 
obligation in your city by working with your officials, 
you are only half way. There is still a state-wide job 
to do. Asa citizen of your state, you and your group, 
should work to bind the various city support groups 
together into a well financed state organization to 
work with your state officials on state-wide traffic prob- 
lems and to do missionary work in those cities in yout 
state which have failed to get going with a productive 
program. 


Citizen support goes further than supporting your 
officials. Traffic safety needs men and women with 
the courage to vote their convictions in jury rooms 
and the polling places, as well as being active in for- 
mal safety organization work. 


I have been talking with you as a city official. Now 
I would like to step out of that position and speak 
as a citizen. 


Under the American system of government, in con- 
trast with totalitarian forms of government, we, as 
citizens of our community, cannot disclaim our in- 
dividual responsibility in this traffic problem by say- 
ing—we employ police, engineers, and teachers—we 
pay them well and we treat them good—now let them 
handle the work—I’ve paid my taxes—don’t bothe 
me, I’m too busy. 


As one citizen to another, this attitude of “Let's hire 
professionals to do the work and worrying on this 
traffic job and let’s go fishing” is, in my opinion, the 
greatest single contributing factor to our failure to 
bring this traffic problem under control. 


I submit to you our failure as citizens to stay with 
our officials, our enforcement group, engineers and 
educators—to guide them, to encourage them, to sup- 
port them, is costing us thousands of dead and injured 
every year—to say nothing of an economic loss in prop- 
erty damage and inefficiency of movement of people 
and merchandise that is running into such a fantastic 
figure that none of us comprehend the real cost of this 
trafhe accident and congestion problem. 


As a citizen I plead with you, I beg you, let's wake 
up, let’s be willing to face the real need and to face 
up to our own shortcomings. For years, city and state 
officials have been saying, “We need more than man 
power and operating budgets—we need you citizens 
to stay with us—to guide us and support us.” 


Speaking as a citizen, your officials do need your 
support and until that support comes, this traffic prob- 
lem is not going to be solved. 


The Police Chief 





You are here in this 1956 Regional Conference of 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, because 
you have expressed, shown or displayed an interest in 
this great humanitarian movement—you are here be- 
cause your fellow townspeople look upon you as a 
leader in your community, and believe you want to 
do something about traffic accidents in your city and 
state. 

Let me, as a fellow citizen, ask you: Are you in- 
terested? Are you willing to accept leadership in 
trafic safety matters in your community and your 
state? Are you willing to take up the fight against 
this great killer and crippler in your city and state? 

Here’s how you can find the answer to these ques- 
tions. 

Will your city organize, within the next six months, 
an active, aggressive citizens group to help plan, guide, 
support and sell the official program of traffic safety 
in your city? Will your state activate a strong citizen 
support group within the next twelve months? 

If your city has an existing traffic safety group now, 
will that group be given new life, a new task and a 
new outlook through your aggressive leadership and 
activity, to the degree that your citizen support group 
will put its shoulder to the wheel and help your ofh- 
cials do the job in traffic control they are paid to do, 
that they want to do, but can’t do, because of lack of 
support of their people. 

What happens in your city and your state between 
now and January I, 1957, spells out the answers to the 
questions, “Are you interested?” “Will you accept 
leadership in your community?” “Will you join forces 
with your fellow citizens to get into the greatest 
business on earth, the most self satisfying, the most 
rewarding work you can find, that of saving lives, 
lives of your fellow citizens.” 

You know, we can draw this line of citizen respon- 
sibility pretty fine and we can put it a little closer to 
your home and to your heart. 

You see, in your town there is a little girl nine 
years old. I don’t know her name. I don’t know her 
address. I don’t know whose roof she lives under— 
maybe your's, maybe next door, maybe down in the 
next block. 

But about a year from now, her parents, her friends 
and neighbors will be planning a ceremony for her. 
What kind of a ceremony will it be? 

The answer to that could very well be determined 
by your answer to the questions, “Are you really in- 
terested?”’ “Are you willing to accept leadership in 
your community? 

Because, you see, if you are really interested, if you 
will accept leadership, work, plan and organize, the 
chances are good that the parents and friends and 
neighbors of that little nine year old girl, in your 
town, will be planning her graduation from the third 
to the fourth grade. 


On the other hand, if you are not interested, if you 
just came along for the ride, if you are not a true 
community leader and won't accept your responsibil- 
ity, if you lack the courage, the foresight and the 
faith, then those plans for the ceremony for the little 
girl could very well be for her funeral. You see, she 
was killed by an automobile in your town. 

Which will it be? Will you accept leadership in 
your community? 
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Plain Speaking Should Lead To Positive Action—And There Is None 





‘The Maia Menace 
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With respect to organized crime, one of the most 
revealing expressions of futility often comes from the 
lips even of top law enforcement officials: “We know 
who the top leaders of the underworld are. We have 
a complete file on them. As yet, we do not have suf- 
ficient evidence for prosecution.” 

And this statement of futility is repeated year af er 
year after year—while the top leaders continue to in- 
crease in wealth, power and influence. From behind 
their mask of immunity they laugh in derision at the 
failure of law enforcement to cope with them. Indeed, 
they jibe us with our own expressions: Insufficient 
Evidence! 

Listen to the voice of the Mafia (some there are 
who try to convince themselves and others that the 
Mafia is a figment of the imagination): “In spite 
of all the instruments, means, laws, codes and proceed- 
ings of which they dispose, and in spite of the science 
upon which they draw . . the authorities (law en- 
forcement) succeed with difficulty, when they do 
succeed, in identifying the author of a crime, and they 
feel themselves, on the whole, so little masters of the 
truth that they have adopted as conclusive the middle 
term of the so-called guilt not proven: insufficient 
evidence!” 

It is a sad commentary that police officers who mili- 
tate against this organized criminal army find them- 
selves the victims of persecution. It has been my own 
enlightening experience to find an amazing labyrinth 
of influence reaching up to the top echelon of govern- 
mental agencies and elected officials, not only attempt- 
ing to, but actually securing disciplinary action against 
law enforcement officers who had the temerity to at- 
tack influential underworld characters and expose 
their political connections. The slimy influence of 
chronic criminals is potent enough to span the country 
from coast to coast, using as mouthpieces high-placed 
governmental officials, who, in turn, attempt to sway 
the minds of other officials—dupes leading the dupes. 

Understandably there are few law enforcement off- 
cials who willingly expose themselves to the wrath of 
those possessed of highsounding titles, particularly in 
their own field of endeavor. So the fight against the 
Mafia flickers and dies, except in those of more stub- 
born, perhaps more foolhardy, temperament. Such as 
they may not be the souls of tact or diplomacy, and 
thank God for it, for the fight against this terrible 
menace will never be won by the drawing room, 
swivel-chair police officer. 

It is time for plain speaking in this matter so im- 
portant not only to law enforcement itself, but to the 
nation as a whole people. And plain speaking should 
lead to positive action—and there is none. There 
never was, and there is not now, a concerted effort 
by law enforcement on a nationwide basis to eradicate 
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the Mafia, or the “syndicate,” or the criminal under- 
world, or whatever name the prima donnas in law 
enforcement wish to ascribe to this vast organized 
army of criminals. 

The latest horrific crime against the people was 
perpetrated against the person of Victor Riesel, who 
has over the years relentlessly attacked the influence 
of the Mafia, particularly in the labor field. For his 
heroic public service he was anointed with sulphuric 
acid. I have never known a private citizen, a writer, 
or a police officer who set out to eradicate this system 
of lawlessness who was not persecuted or punished 
one way or another. This is the ultimate reward fon 
such service to mankind. I sometimes think there 
are those who are aware of that “reward” and would 
rather pretend that the phenomenon does not exist. 
In this way they think they are protecting themselves 
from criticism and an admission of their own futility. 
Yet, time and circumstance will prove them wrong. 

Let it be understood that the Mafia cannot be at- 
tacked as one attacks the Communist party, for ex- 
ample, since the Mafia has no regular membership 
roster, dues, regular meeting halls, cards, numbers, 
etc. Rather it is a peculiar way of looking at things 
and of acting which, through mental and spiritual 
affinities, brings together in definite, unhealthy atti- 
tudes men of a particular temperament, isolating 
them from their surrounding into a kind of caste. 
To themselves and their own code they are loyal to 
the death—and their code contemplates the monopoly 
of legitimate as well as illegitimate enterprises. 

Through such cohesion and loyalty to each other, 
and because they accrue to themselves the authority 
to execute traitors and even those who are too adept 
at destroying them, they accumulate great wealth and 
great power. The power of a gun is most potent, 
enabling one to rise to wealth and power, as did a 
Napoleon, an Alexander, a Hitler, or an Al Capone. 
Each in his own way was a murderer, a_ politician, 
and eventually a man with fabulous wealth at his 
disposal to use to perpetuate himself and his power 
and his influence. 

We had to go to war to eradicate international 
brigandage. We are not warring against it in civil 
society. The political influence wielded by the suc- 
cessor to Capone in various parts of the country 
stymies the efforts of not only elected officials, but 
many law enforcement officials—and the revelation of 
the names of some of them would shock the country. 
Yet this is why the forces of law enforcement do not 
properly advance against the entrenched enemy. The 
murders committed by them, even in public places 
and on public streets, continue to go unsolved and un- 
prosecuted, 

The Mafia, as it really exists, is most difficult to 
describe. It is an association and yet it is not, as we 
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recognize the common use of the word. It is not an 
association in the sense of being a vast aggregation 
organized and incorporated on regular principles. It 
is a potential state which normally takes concrete 
form in a system of local oligarchies closely interwoven 
but each autonomous in its own district. Outward 
marks of recognition are unnecessary. The mafioso 
know one another, partly by their jargon but mostly 
by instinct. There are no statutes. The law or code 
of Omerta is enough. There is no election of chiefs, 
or Capo Mafiosos, tor they rise of their own accord 
and impose themselves. The man with the proper 
qualifications is absorbed automatically and he is as 
automatically expelled, or, if need be, done away with, 
if he loses those qualifications. The rule for the 
division of the profits is the right of the strongest and 
pipa (silence) . 

Chat is it in a nutshell. It cannot be repeated 
too often that its code can be summed up in three 
simple rules: 

I. Silence. 

2. Direct action (or getting one’s rights by one’s 
own hands. 

3. Refusal to recognize the legal government. 

In its quest for monopoly any and all means are fait 
to them—even as they are to Communists. Theit 
whole morality is governed by the philosophy of the 
end justifying the means. 


On the other hand, there are times when the various 
leaders do come together for their common weal, and 
in such cases it may be said to be an association as 
we know the word. Whatever form it takes and in 
whatever way it acts, the Mafia, simply because it 
is what it is, assumes, in the view of the criminal law, 
the typical shape of an association for criminal pur- 
poses against the administration of criminal justice. 
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Thus it can be found in the ranks of labor and in 
the ranks of industry, as Detroit's history proves. Thus 
it is that wherever there is an opportunity for mani- 
pulation of enormous profits, whether in legitimate 
or illegitimate enterprises, you will find the Mafia 
always using illicit means, including murder, to gain 
the monopoly. 


This, then, is the enemy law enforcement in many 
instances refuses to recognize, and by its refusal salutes 
the cleverness of the Mafia itself, which likewise claims 
it went out of business years ago. 

When we speak of gullible citizens being duped 
by Communism, let us take a long look at ourselves 
in law enforcement to see what dupes there are in 
our own ranks with respect to the real nature of 
“organized crime.” 


URGES POLICE TRAFFIC TRAINING 

Encouragement for police traffic training recently 
was made in the form of a resolution adopted by the 
Safety Committee of the Pennsylvania Motor Federa- 
tion. 


The resolution stated: “The AAA Pennsylvania 
Motor Federation urges that greater use be made of 
courses available at the Trafhc Institute, Northwest- 
ern University, and recommends that three local AAA 
motor clubs in the AAA PMF make scholarships avail- 
able to personnel in their territory. Also closer con- 
tact should be made with the Pennsylvania Police 
Chiefs Association to assure this participation.” 
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A POLICEMAN’S TRAINING PROGRAM 


(This review of a new training program in the 
Washington, D. C., area was prepared by the Police 
men’s Association of the District of Columbia and ap- 
proved by Chief Robert V. Murray of the D. C. Metro- 
politan Police and representatives of the University 
of Maryland and American University.) 


For years the goal of policemen all over the world 
has been to raise the status of policing to the ranks of 
profession. Today a policeman must be a combina- 
tion lawyer, doctor, judge, criminologist, psychiatrist 
and many other professions. 

The present day criminal is often an unusually in- 
telligent malefactor who has the benefit of the finest 
criminal attorneys. 

The nature of police service imposes unusual de- 
mands on the individual policeman; he must conse- 
quently excel in intellectual, emotional, ethical, as 
well as physical qualities if he is to be successful. 

Police officers deal with extremely complicated situ- 
ations and to do so requires resourcefulness, alertness, 
decisiveness, knowledge, and sound judgment. These 
are all attributes of intelligence. To assure sucess, all 
policemen must have above average intelligence. 

After years of interviews with college officials, and 
written inquiries to several universities throughout 
the country, the Policemen’s Association of the District 
of Columbia, in cooperation with Chief Robert V. 
Murray, has taken its first step toward this proles- 
sionalization by instituting an educational program. 
The purpose of this program is to better equip the 
police officer to meet the problems of his profession 
and increase his proficiency and fitness. 

In January, 1954 this topic was designated for a 
thorough study in the Policemen’s Association pro- 
gram for that year. Questionnaires were distributed 
to each member of the Association to determine if 
they would be interested in taking a four-year course 
in some college leading to a degree in police science 
and if they would be willing to finance it themselves. 
The response received was overwhelming. 

The Policemen’s Association proceeded with the 
undertaking and finally accepted the plans offered by 
the University of Maryland and the American Univer- 
sity. 

The University of Maryland educational program 
is a combination of credit courses plus the comple- 
tion of three of the law enforcement institutes offered 
at the University. Upon the satisfactory completion 
of both phases of the Police Institute a certificate will 
be issued to the participant showing that he has com- 
pleted 24 hours of college credit work and three law 
enforcement institutes. 

The following college credit courses comprise the 
24 hours of required courses: 


Course Hours 
Composition and American Literature 6 
Speech Composition and Rhetoric 3 
American Government 5 
Introduction to Psychology 3 
Applied Psychology 3 
Sociology of American Life 5 
Criminology 3 
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These courses are offered in two sections, with class- 
room space provided by Chief Murray at Metropolitan 
Police Headquarters. Participants may attend class 
while off duty either from 12 noon to 3 p. m. or from 
7 p. m. to 10 p. m., depending upon their hours of 
duty. One instructor conducts both sections of each 
course, permitting him to control the individual stu- 
dent’s academic progress and attendance. 


Classes are held once a week and are of about three 
hours duration. A minimum of approximately six 
hours per week is spent in outside preparation. Par- 
ticipants are requested to attend one three-hour lec- 
ture per month for three years on the University 
campus at College Park, Md., a suburb northeast of 
Washington, D. C. 


Cost of this course is $30 per semester for each stu- 
dent. Upon completion of the course a certificate will 
be presented to each student, certifying that he has 
successfully completed a course in police science. A 
copy of this certificate will be placed in his personnel 
file at Police Headquarters. 

B. S. Degree Offered at American University 

The American University, located in northwest 
Washington, D. C., offers a certificate and a Bachelor's 
Degree program for members of the Policemen’s Asso- 
ciation and for other law enforcement officers or per- 
sons in training for law enforcement. These programs 
are under the direction of the Department of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration with the participa- 
tion of the College of Law and other departments of 
the University. 

In addition to the regular faculty of the University, 
recognized specialists teach courses in which they are 
particularly qualified. One such specialist is Colonel 
Russell A. Snook, director of the Training Division, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


The two college-level training programs offered by 
American University are: 

Certificate in Police Administration. A concentrated 
program of eight to ten courses which lead to a certi- 
ficate of achievement upon successful completion of 
the required courses. 

Bachelor of Science in Public Administration 
Major in Police Administration. A regular four-yeai 
college course leading to the Bachelor's Degree. The 
required courses include important background 
courses, specialized courses in police science and elec- 
tive courses which will fill the individual needs and 
interests of the student. 

The certificate program is now being presented at 
Metropolitan Police Headquarters and the following 
credit courses comprise the 30 hours of required 
courses: 

Course Hours 
English Composition 6 
American Government 
General Psychology 
Sociology 
Public Speaking 
Police Administration 
Police Investigation 
Police Law and Evidence 
Constitution of the U. S. 
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After satisfactory completion of these courses, the 
student may continue his study with the view of ob- 
taining a Bachelor of Science Degree. 


The three-hour classes are held at Metropolitan 
Police Headquarters once each week. Tuition cost 
is $10 per credit hour, or $300 for the entire certifi- 
cate program. 


A total of 250 officers are taking advantage of these 
two programs. The University of Maryland classes 
began February 7, and American University classes 
on February 8, 1956. 


Officials inaugurating the program were Chief Rob- 
ert V. Murray of the Metropolitan Police; Chief 
Harold F. Stewart, U. S. Park Police; Major Hobart 
W. Francis, White House Police; and Private Royce 
L. Givens, president of the Policemen’s Association. 


Great progress has been made in law enforcement 
methods in the past 20 years, and the quality of police- Fomine -- = 
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License Examiners Have Busy Year 
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Analyzing the Problem and Proposing Some Solutions 
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wt Growtug Problem 


Large police departments throughout the country 
have been encountering difficulty in recruiting police- 
men in the past few years. What is the cause of this 
problem? Many answers have been offered to this 
question, the greatest percentage of which tends to 
place blame for the problem rather than to determine 
what needs to be done to eliminate it. The purpose 
of this article is to cite the problem and _ propose 
what must be done in order to eliminate it. Also in- 
cluded is a brief description of a recent recruitment 
campaign in Philadelphia. 

In the past few years reports have been circulated 
that many large police departments continually carry 
several hundred vacancies. Annual or semi-annual 
recruitment campaigns have fallen far short of goals 
needed to satisfy existing needs. Some cities have 
lowered their standards in order to get sufficient 
numbers of applicants. Many similar examples of 
failure have been brought into focus. 

Police administrators recognizing the existence of 
these problems have been prone to complain that 
nothing is being done to help them with the recruit- 
ment problem. Some criticize the personnel agency 
because “they can’t recruit enough men to meet the 
needs of the police department.” Fault is found with 
selection methods because, in the opinion of some, 
“We don’t get the type of men we used to.” Others 
also contend that it takes too long after examinations 
for the personnel agency to post results and too many 
good men are lost. In addition, some administrators 
have reluctantly decided that they would rather carry 
large numbers of vacancies than lower standards. The 
“gripes” are endless; the solutions rare. 

It is conceded that in some individual situation 
each of these criticisms may be well founded. It is 
submitted, however, that the finding of fault in these 
matters is not the sole answer to the problem. It 
makes no difference whether the police department, 
personnel department, or other group is responsible 
for failure in any given situation unless some correc- 
tional action is to be taken. 

Public safety is the most important function of 
government and failure in recruiting cannot be con- 
doned under any circumstances. The citizens of large 
cities demand and are rightly entitled to first class 
police service. This service can only be rendered by 
fully manned departments consisting of the highest 
available type of policemen. The public cannot and 
should not overlook such things as rising crime rates 
and traffic congestion simply because the police ab- 
solve themselves with statements that the recruiters 
have not gotten them enough men to do the job. 


Regardless of the origin, it must be recognized that 
recruitment is a growing problem for large depart- 
ments. Many police administrators seem inclined to 
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attempt to blame recruitment failures on factors that 
can only be corrected in most cases by the legislative 
branches of government. 


What Is The Answer? 

What then is the answer to the problem and the 
removal of obstacles? Is it frequent recruitment drives, 
lowering standards, increased pay and more attractive 
fringe benefits, elimination of residence requirements 
or any combination of these or other advanced _ pro- 
posals? 

Frequent examinations have not provided a_sufh- 
cient number of eligibles. Abnormal vacancy situ- 
ations have been created due to the inability to re- 
cruit an adequate number of young men to maintain 
peak personnel quotas. Lowering standards obviously 
is not a valid consideration, because in doing this we 
steer ourselves away from the goals of professionali- 
zation. It also has a bearing upon the service render- 
ed to citizens due to its relationship with the calibre 
of police personnel. Increasing the pay may help 
in some areas, but, in the great percentage of cases, 
would prove impractical due to the budgetary limi- 
tations imposed upon police departments. Others 
have claimed that the answer is elimination of resi- 
dence requirements. The adoption of this proposal, 
however, ordinarily only attracts a small handful and 
brings with it the problem that those who are appoint- 
ed from outside the city must spend considerable time 
in traveling, which often affects morale and is dis- 
advantageous in emergency situations. Other “gim- 
micks” have similarly failed to attract numbers ol 
the desired quality to meet the demands. 

Although these and other suggestions may aid sub- 
stantially in solving an immediate problem in a par- 
ticular municipality, they are only a temporary cure 
for the growing “cancer.” The answer to the long 
range recruitment problems in large police depart- 
ments lies in the recognition by the department head 
of his personnel responsibilities of a police adminis- 
trator and recruitment is a key aspect in this total 
responsibility. If he is to be successful in carrying 
out his policies and programs, he must have the best 
available personnel to assist him. Regardless of stand- 
ards, selection methods, training, probationary systems 
and other personnel techniques, police departments 
can fall short of their goals if they do not have force 
ful recruiting programs geared to satisfy the basic 
need of “getting the best men for the job.” In order 
to select and train the highest type personnel, they 
must first be recruited for the competition. 

The primary responsibility for the recruitment of 
policemen rests with the police department, not with 
a centralized personnel agency. The police cannot 
sit back and assume that the central personnel agency 
will do their job for them. This responsibility can- 
not be considered a burdensome detail and cannot be 
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winked at. If the police department is to attract the 
city’s highest type men, it must rigorously conduct 
recruiting campaigns either independently or in very 
close cooperation with the personnel agency, depend- 
ing upon the local situation. 


Recruiting is a continual thing and, therefore, po- 
lice departments should not wait until the city an- 
nounces an examination and then attempt a “crash” 
program. Emphasis must be qualitative as well as 
quantitative. Even at times when no examinations 
are being held or appointments anticipated the de- 
partment must actively strive to attract young men 
to the police service. 


How To Recruit For Policemen 


There is no pat answer to the question “How do 
you recruit for policemen?’ Variances in problems 
faced by different cities, because of local situations, 
standards and external factors, make it difficult to 
prescribe any one correct way. It can be generalized, 
however, that the department head must (1) recog- 
nize the department’s recruitment responsibility, (2) 
analyze the problem they face, (3) consider the pos- 
sible solutions to the problem, and (4) effectuate 
positive courses of action which will eliminate or 
minimize the problem to the greatest extent possible. 
It should be the personnel officer’s responsibility to 
work in very close cooperation with the central agen- 
cy so as to most effectively plan and carry out the 
program. He must determine the need for this pro- 
gram and decide what would be the best source of 
supply to satisfy this need. Once the source is de- 
termined, the media which it is felt would best at- 
tract the desired groups must be developed and placed 
into action. 


Recruiters must beware of over emphasis of quantity 
without considering the qualitative aspects. They 
must also provide as much flexibility in their pro- 
grams as possible so as to be able to shift at any time 
to meet the demand. 


What Philadelphia Did 


In Philadelphia, we feel that we have made great 
strides toward the solution of the recruitment prob- 
lem. We do not claim that we know all the answers 
to the problem but have experienced some recent 
success and feel the following information may prove 
helpful. 


Our experience has been that improved recruiting, 
particularly on the part of the police department as 
directed by its personnel officer working in very close 
cooperation with the central personnel agency, has 
attracted higher type young men in sufficient quan- 
tities to the police service. In the latter part of 1955 
a recruitment campaign was conducted which proved 
to be highly successful. It was anticipated as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, the department would have approximate- 
ly 125 vacancies, 100 of which were to be created by 
the authorization by City Council of 100 new detective 
positions. As a result of the recruitment drive, a total 
of 5,596 applications were received. Following rigid 
examinations, 2,149 passed and were placed on the 
eligible list. This number should prove to be more 
than adequate to satisfy our needs for the next two 
years, which would be the maximum permissible pe- 
riod in accordance with our Home Rule Charter. It 
is reassuring to know that we will face no period 
where it will be necessary for us to carry hundreds of 
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vacancies because of the absence of acceptable can- 
didates. Not only has a sufficient quantity been re- 
cruited but veteran members of the department have 
indicated that the present recruits are the best to 
have entered the department in many years. 

This accomplishment was attained in spite of the 
typical skeptical arguments which are advanced 
throughout the country that the police service is un- 
attractive because of the long hours, inadequate wages, 
hazardous working conditions, and many other dis- 
advantages. Philadelphia certainly has as many pro- 
blems in these areas as other large cities. Success was 
accomplished by recognizing that in order to overcome 
these skeptical approaches we had to concentrate on 
the many advantages that a police career offers to an 
ambitious young man. Although no attempt was 
made to conceal the alleged disadvantages, the em- 
phasis was placed on the many advantages of a police 
career, such as self-satisfaction of public service, in- 
teresting lifetime careers, stability of employment, 
technical training, merit promotional opportunities, 
and the many fringe benefits. 

As a result of increased emphasis upon recruiting 
and the resultant improvement in the calibre of per- 
sonnel, the Philadelphia Police Department has made 
greater strides within the past four years than at any 
time in its history. This program did not just happen 
and good men did not come begging for employment. 
A good deal of analysis and planning and aggressive 
pursuit of our objectives were the reasons for the suc- 
cess. Many new recruiting techniques had to be con- 
ceived in order to broaden our previous scope. 

Similar to most recruiting campaigns, the typical 
media such as news releases, examination announce- 
ments, radio and television announcements, and post- 
ers were used as widely as possible. These, of course, 
are always effective. However, in our last campaign 
we decided that the most effective recruiting device 
would be personal contact by the policemen them- 
selves. The police, by their actions and conduct, 
create a favorable or unfavorable impression in the 
public eye. The organization which is respected at- 
tracts high type personnel because they desire to be 
part of that organization. With this in mind, a good 
deal of internal recruitment publicity was given to 
the recruitment campaign. These included flyers, 
posters on bulletin boards, weekly messages to all 
units, articles in the employees’ magazine, The Badge 
and Key, roll call announcements, and encouragement 
by commanding officers. These were all designed to 
gain maximum cooperation from all members of the 
department in our efforts to attract Philadelphia's 
finest. Our approach in the internal campaign was 
based upon the theme: “The best way to make 
certain that the man who eventually fills your shoes 
measures up to our high standards is to recruit him 
yourself.” 


A survey of the results of our recruitment campaign 
revealed that better than 30 percent of all applicants 
were informed of the recruitment as a result of per- 
sonal contact by a city employee indicating that an 
mternal campaign is a most effective device. This 
was the result of our employees being made aware 
of the drive and encouraging them to participate. 


Other recruitment media which were utilized for 
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the first time, which attracted a considerable number 
of applicants, were visual displays in and around City 
Hall and other public buildings, such as bulletin 
boards, billboards, banners, and electric light letter- 
ing over the archways to City Hall. In addition, one 
of the leading chain stores in the city agreed to assist 
us in a citizen cooperation program by distributing 
some 50,000 letters to their customers informing them, 
“What You Can Do to Help the Police Force.” This 
proved to be highly successful, as did the other new 
media we utilized. 


Extensive publicity was given to the campaign 
through the YMCAs, National Guard, and other 
reserve units and athletic, religious, social, and vet- 
erans organizations, recognizing that in places such as 
this were found the type of men we were seeking. 
Thousands of “throw aways” were circulated through- 
out the city which were designed similar to the typical 
wanted flyer. These explained that the city’s finest 
young men who were interested in a lifetime police 
career were “WANTED BY THE PHILADELPHIA 
POLICE FOR POLICEMAN POSITIONS.” The 
reward offered was the many advantages of entering 
the police field. 

The examples listed here are but a few of the new 
media we incorporated in our program. The possibil- 
ity of ideas is so great that no one department could 
ever hope to cover all of them. In the development 
of media, much of the success will depend upon the 
imagination and initiative of the persons responsible. 
There is no one best recruitment media which can 
be considered most effective for all municipalities. 
Each must consider their own problems and then 
devise ideas which will satisfy their own needs. 

Conclusions 


If large police departments are to attain their goals 
of professionalization, they must recognize their re- 
sponsibilities in the personnel field. In order to reach 
our objective, we need men of the highest available 
calibre intellectually, physically, and morally. These 
men can only be attracted to the service by (1) con- 
tinued example of a high quality of police service, 
and (2) aggressive recruiting on a continuing basis 
brought to the source of supply rather than waiting 
for the supply to come to the demand. Police de- 
partment heads cannot wait for someone else to do 
their jobs for them nor can they shirk their respon- 
sibilities by maintaining departments at less than 
peak strength and blaming external factors for re- 
cruitment failures. 

Public safety is the most important function of 
government. In order to fulfill our sworn obligations, 
we must have the tools with which to work. Tech- 
niques, records, systems, equipment, and the like are 
vital to the success of our everyday operations. How- 
ever, all of these, no matter how perfect, are meaning- 
less unless we have the best available manpower to 
do the job. Police administrators must accept the 
recruitment challenge and aggressively meet the prob- 
lem which can ultimately be the key to the success or 
failure of the quest for professional recognition. 
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Toll Road Enthusiasm Wanes 

Reports from various parts of the country give’ evi- 
dence of fading enthusiasm for toll roads as the way 
to pay for new highways, the American Society of 
Planning Officials says. 

“Toll roads are no panacea for America’s highway 
problems,” the society said three years ago, and it 
asserts that the statement is just as true today. Two 
reasons for the society’s caution about the toll road 
idea are that many parts of the nation (1) do not 
have enough traffic to make toll roads pay and (2) 
free roads running alongside pay-as-you-go roads take 
away business. 

“Although major toll roads have increased in the 
past ten years from approximately 300 miles to more 
than 1,845 miles, a rapid rise in toll road miles is not 
likely at this time,” according to “Toll Roads in 
Trouble,” an article in the society’s current newsletter. 

The municipal bond department of a New York 
investment house in a turnpike survey found that 
$3.6 billion in bonds for 3,489 miles of projected toll 
roads were delayed or abandoned last year. The sur- 
vey also showed that the 1955 market was less than 
half the 1954 toll road bond issues. 

At least 18 states planning toll roads were unable 
to get them to the financing stage because they were 
judged to be unfeasible or because legal complications 
or objections could not be overcome in time. 

Unsatisfactory earning on some toll roads is de- 
terring the building of others. Toll collections in 
West Virginia and Ohio have fallen behind predic- 
tions of the yield. 

Growing belief that the federal government will 
make more funds available for highways is also be- 
lieved to be holding up plans for some toll road con- 
struction. Lack of coordination between states is an- 
other drawback, as one state may expect to hook up 
a turnpike with one across the state line only to find 
that the neighboring state's toll road plans have fallen 
through. 

Public protests against toll roads have also been a 
deterrent. Owners of filling stations, motels, and 
other lodgings along highways have complained that 
toll roads act as a wall between them and their motor- 
ist-customers. On the other hand, in some states rival- 
ries have grown up between sections over which one 
will get a new toll road. 


Utah School On Alcohol Studies 

To give law enforcement and other officials in the 
field the facts concerning alcohol and its effects on 
those who use it so that cases of alcoholism may be 
handled more intelligently, a seven day school of 
alcohol studies was held at the University of Utah, 
beginning June 17. Enrolled were men and women 
from five states and Utah. 


The school was sponsored by the Utah State Board 
on Alcoholism and the Utah Alcoholism Foundation. 
Among the lecturers were Raymond G. McCarthy, 
Yale University; Dr. Fred E. Lawrence, Indiana Com- 
mission on Alcoholism; Dr. Daniel J. Feldman, New 
York University; and Dr. Edward Delehanty, Colo- 
rado Commission on Alcoholism. 

Tuition fee for the course was $20. Two and one- 
half hours credit was given those taking the course, if 
desired. All enrollees received a certificate of com- 
pletion. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 
Put Hot-Rodders on Drag Strips 


From time to time a police department inaugurates 
an activity that attracts nationwide attention. As an 
illustration, the address by Colonel Bernard C. Bran- 
non, our Chief of Police, at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference resulted in inquires still coming in requesting 
more information about how Kansas City made a 
success of one-man patrol car operation. 

Shortly after the first of January, 1955, Major 
Eugene M. Pond, Chief of Detectives, submitted to 
Chief Brannon a plan for ending hot-rodding on the 
streets and highways of the Greater Kansas City area. 
Chief Brannon approved the plan, with the under- 
standing that the Police Department would not be 
involved financially and that the development of Ma- 
jor Pond’s plan would be carried p wi under other 
than police responsibility. 

Major Pond went to work on a project that is at- 
tracting nationwide interest. His first move was to 
call a meeting of police chiefs, sheriffs, marshals, and 
representatives of the State Highway Patrols covering 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City, five counties in 
Missouri and Kansas. These law men all approved 
the plan to corral the hot-rodders and provide a place 
where they could test the speed of their cars on private 
property. 


His next step was to address meetings of the three 
hot-rod clubs in Kansas City, and organize twenty- 
nine more hot-rod clubs. His proposal was that if 
the clubs would become members of a parent organi- 
zation and every member pledge to stop holding speed 
contests on the streets and highways, he would attempt 
to finance and build a drag strip where they could 
hold contests through most of the year. They all 
agreed and a parent organization called the Kansas 
City Timing Association was incorporated under the 
non-profit statutes of Missouri. 


Major Pond obtained a large tract of ground in the 
Northeast Industrial District from the Kansas City 
Southern Railway on a five-year lease for $10 covering 
the entire term of the lease. He then sold the drag 
strip idea to construction companies and material con- 
cerns and obtained credit covering the entire cost of 
the strip, $72,000. 


On July 7, last year, grading was started and in 
ten days the drag strip was ready for use. On July 
17 the first of a series of events was staged and from 
there on until late November, Saturdays and Sundays 
were given over to testing of cars and contests which 
ran into the thousands during the 1955 season. Spec- 
tators were charged 50c admission and by the end of 
the year, $21,000 in profits had been paid on the 
various accounts of the concerns which had extended 
the credit. No donations were accepted. 
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On May 8, this year, the drag strip events were re- 
sumed and already several thousand dollars additional 
has been paid on the accounts. When officials of the 
National Hot Rod Association visited Kansas City to 
see what had happened, they were so enthusiastic over 
the success of the venture, they booked the National 
Championship events for Kansas City, to be held Au- 
gust 3l-September 3. The Championship races will 
bring hundreds of hot-rodders to this city to compete 
for national honors. 


Records of the Traffic-Safety Bureau of our Depart- 
ment show that hot-rodding has virtually been elimi- 
nated from the streets and highways of our area. The 
rules and regulations laid down by the National Hot 
Rod Association and the Kansas City Timing Asso- 
ciation are rigid. No car is permitted to be entered 
in a drag strip event until it f 1as been inspected by a 
committee of technicians. Good sportsmanship is 
the rule not oni, »9n the drag strip but in the oper- 
ation of their stock cars on any street or highway. 


The opposition to hot-rodding because of use of 
streets in the past has turned into real approval as 
a result of various services rendered motorists in 
trouble by the hot-rodders. Whenever they find 
stalled motor car, they volunteer their services in 
changing a tire, starting a dead motor, or rendering 
any other mechanical assistance to solve the driver's 
dilemma. The newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions have publicized the worthy objective of the 
Timing Association and hot-rodders now have a top 
standing in our area. When they render a service 
to a motorist they refuse any offer of money and pre- 
sent a small card giving the name of the club and the 
member who had rendered the service, and invite the 
assisted person to visit the drag strip and see how the 
events are conducted. 

Major Pond had a survey made to find out how 
many of the hot rodders and their families attended 
church service on Sunday morning. Then he put it 
up to the clubs that the Timing Association hold a 
church service at the drag strip about 8:30 on Sunday 
morning, because the contestants are at the strip from 
8 a. m. until 5 p. m. every Sunday. These church 
services are conducted by various ministers and all 
persons at the drag strip, including spectators, parti- 
cipate in the service. 

Major Pond expects to clear all indebtedness this 
year and from there on profits will be devoted to a 
broad campaign of driver education for the public, 
the expansion of traffic safety education, and other 
good citizenship activities. 


The development of the drag strip and its successful 
operation has proved a fine activity in police-com- 
munity relations. The Association of Community 
Councils, which comprises a vast network of district 
and neighborhood councils of parents, teachers, min- 
isters, and police, on April 4 designated Major Pond 
as “Citizen of the Year” because of his leadership in 
behalf of making the streets more safe and bringing 
some 1200 hot-rodders into close association with the 
police on a friendly basis. 


Chief Brannon has twice been honored as “Citizen 


of the Year, for his progressive methods in the police 
administrative field. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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in Kansas City honored him as “Citizen of the Year” 
a few months ago, and at a dinner attended by more 
than 650 persons, UNICO National, Kansas City 
branch, honored Chief Brannon as “Citizen of the 
Year” in its “I am an American” day ceremony on 
May 20. 


This writer had the privilege of participating in 
the Police-Community Relations Institute conducted 
by the Kellog Center for Continuing Education of the 
Michigan State University at East Lansing on May 17. 
Chief Brannon was scheduled to participate in a panel 
discussing the subject of “Case Histories by Police 
Oflicials of Successful Community Programs Resulting 
from a Co-operating Inter-professional Approach.” 
Other members of the panel were Chief Stanley 
Schrotel, Cincinnati; Inspector Edward Payne, Phila- 
delphia; Inspector Noel McQuown, Los Angeles. Chiel 
Brannon was unable to attend because of budgetary 
matters requiring his presence in Kansas City and it 
was my good fortune to be selected to pinch-hit for 
him. My discussion covered hot-rodding and the 
formation of the Kansas City Timing Association. I 
was surprised at the general interest of the group, 
70 per cent of whom were police officials. So many 
inquiries are coming in asking “how we did it’ that 
Major Pond has prepared a question and answer re- 
ply that gives full information concerning all phases 
of the drag strip, Timing Association, and member 
clubs. Any IACP member interested in information 
on this subject can obtain a quick reply by addressing 
Major Eugene M. Pond, Chief of Detectives, Police 
Department, Kansas City, Mo. 

If space permitted, I could fill another page with 
a description of the beautiful Kellog Center and the 
work of Dr. James Brennan, head of the Center, and 
his staff. Let me close this column with the remark 
that I learned much more from the other members 
of the panel than I was able to give the group. And 
what a pleasure it was to meet many old friends of 
the police service—all of whom expressed the hope 
they will be able to attend the Chicago Conference, 
and then on to Honolulu next year. 


Council Analyzes Christmas Crashes 


Ihe throttle and the bottle were the big reasons 
why a record 609 persons were killed in traffic acci- 
dents last Christmas. 


That was the conclusion of the National Safety 
Council after a detailed study of 501 of the fatal Christ- 
mas holiday accidents, in which 564 persons died. The 
Council, which wants to find out why holidays are 
becoming horror days, said similar studies of other 
holidays would be made in the future. 


Speed and drinking had an effect during the Christ- 
mas weekend almost three times greater than normal, 
the Council said. Driving too fast for conditions or 
in excess of the speed limit was a factor in 85 per cent 
of the fatal accidents compared with an annual aver- 
age of 35 per cent. Drinking drivers, were involved 
in 55 per cent of the fatal mishaps, although normally 
they are involved in less than 20 per cent. The above 
percentages are based on reports which definitely 
stated whether or not speed and drinking were factors. 
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Despite the heavy influence of speed and drinking, 
chiefly to blame for boosting the Christmas toll 50 
per cent higher than on other December weekends, 
the Council found that accident types and people 
involved were much the same as usual. 


The Council said it was surprised, however, by 


_when the accidents happened. Fifty-eight per cent 


of the accidents occurred in the first 30 hours of the 
78-hour weekend, which began at 6 p. m. Friday and 
ended at midnight Monday. 


In fact, as many accidents took place in the first six 
hours (6 p. m. to midnight Friday) as happened all 
day Monday (the final 24 hours of the holiday pe- 
riod) . 


For pedestrian accidents alone, 70 per cent occurred 
in the first 3 hours, according to the Council. More 
pedestrians were killed in the six hours Friday night 
(21 per cent) than all day Sunday (18 per cent) or 
all day Monday (13 per cent). 


Other facts shown in the Council report were: 


J. More accidents occurred between 6 p. m. and 9 
p. m. than any other three-hour period. The hours 
between noon and 3 p. m. were the safest. 


Seventy-five per cent of the accidents happened 
during dark hours—5 p. m. to 7 a.m. Even eliminat- 
ing the six additional dark hours on Friday night, 
the ratio was still 70 per cent. 


3. The most common type of accident was collision 
between two or more cars. Next in order were non- 
collision, pedestrian and fixed object collisions. 


#. In 90 per cent of the accidents only one person 
was killed. The most serious accident killed four 
persons. 


5. Rural accidents were fewer than normal in re- 
lation to urban accidents. 


6. The ages of drivers were not much different from 
the normal pattern. Driver ages in the Christmas 
study ranged from 13 to 87. Six were under 16, and 
six over 75. 


7. Males were driving in 94 per cent of the fatal 
accidents, only slightly higher than the annual aver- 
age of 92 per cent. 


8. Victims were about the same ages as usual, too, 
with one-third aged 25-44 and one-fourth aged 15-24. 
Almost four out of five victims were males, and these 
were mostly drivers. 


9. The most common driver action contributing 
to fatal accidents was driving on wrong side of road 
or in center of road. Failure to observe a signal or 
stop sign was second. In only four of the fatal acci- 
dents was a mechanical failure or tire blowout men- 
tioned. 

10. Pedestrian victims were principally older people 
—4 out of 10 were 65 years of age or older. In one 
third of the cases, the pedestrian contributed to the 
accident by crossing between intersections, stepping 
from behind a parked car, or walking on a roadway. 
In two cases, pedestrians were changing tires, and in 
one he was filling a gas tank when struck. 
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[ACP State Section’s North Atlantic 
Regional Meeting Held In New York 


Forty law enforcement officers representing 12 state 
departments and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
attended the meeting of the North Atlantic region ol 
the IACP state and Provincial Section May 17 in 
Grossinger, N. Y. Supt. F. S$. McGarvey of the New 
York State Police, as regional chairman, conducted 
the meeting. 


Among those in attendance were Commissioner 
John C. Kelly, Connecticut State Police, and Supt. 
Frank A. Jessup, Indiana State Police, who are gen- 
eral chariman and vice chairman (east) , respectively, 
of the State and Provincial Section. Plans for the 
Section’s program at the IACP annual conference in 
Chicago in September were among the items discussed. 


Shown in the photo, left to right, front row, are: 
Maj. W. H. Weber, Maryland; Commissioner W. H. 
3aumann, Vermont; Insp. J. A. Thivierge, RCMP; 
Supt. Frank A. Jessup, Indiana; Supt. F. $8. McGarvey, 
New York; Commissioner John C. Kelly, Connecticut; 
Commissioner O. M. Whitney, Massachusetts; Supt. 
John T. Sheehan, Rhode Island, and Col. ]. D. Rutter, 
New Jersey. 


Back row: Lt. A. M. Pastore, Connecticut; Capt. 
. V. Annett, New York; Capt. E. W. Reith and Capt. 
. H. Dowd, Maryland; Lt. W. J. Boas, Capt. W. A. 
Gruber, and Capt. P. Schwartz, Connecticut; Capt. 
C. Magaha, Marvland; Maj. H. C. Gill, Rhode Island, 
and Lt. S. W. Wisnioski, Massachusetts. 


R 
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Representatives of other states at the meeting are 
not shown in the picture. 
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Weekend Truck Traffic Banned 


The annual order restricting summer weekend and 
holiday truck traffic in the state of Wisconsin became 
effective Memorial Day and continues to September 9. 


A “vacation state,” Wisconsin finds limitation on 
trucking during peak weekend and_ holiday trafhc 
periods eases the flow of passenger vehicle traffic and 
helps hold down the accident toll by eliminating the 
need for passing slower moving trucks. Wisconsin 
State Patrol officers have been directed to rigidly 
enforce the ban and to pay special attention to othe 
unusually slow-moving vehicles. 

The order applies to all trucks over 8,000 pounds 
except buses, wreckers, public utility emergency re- 
pair vehicles, and those carrying livestock, fluid dairy 
products, fresh or frozen fish, fresh or frozen fruits 
or vegetables, ice cream, fresh baked goods, ice o1 
current newspapers. Restrictions are in effect between 
1 p. m. and 10 p. m. Saturdays and between 9 a. m. 
and 10 p. m. Sundays and holidays. 

Director R. C. Salisbury, of the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment’s safety division, praised truckers for thei 
general compliance with the weekend ban in past years. 
Forty-five per cent of all fatal accidents on Wisconsin 
streets and highways last year occurred on Saturday 
and Sunday. 


Tape Record In Drunk Driving Trial 


A 39-year-old truck driver has been convicted of 
drunk driving in a Cadillac, Mich., Recorder's Court 
jury trial in which a tape recording of his speech was 
introduced as evidence. 

Court officials said it is the first time in Michigan 
history that a tape recording was used as evidence in a 
criminal trial. 
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SHOW ‘EM OR SURPRISE ‘EM? 


(Reprinted from American Municipal News) 


With the nationwide traffic death toll reaching the 
all-time disgraceful peak of 38,300, one question cer- 
tain to be asked with increasing frequency in the 
months ahead is, “Should the traffic police of a com- 
munity use unmarked vehicles as an aid to strict en- 
forcement of trafic laws?” 

Expert opinion is divided on the question, as is 
public opinion. Outspoken against the use of un- 
marked cars is the American Automobile Association. 
In addressing the group’s 53rd annual meeting, Presi- 
dent Andrew Sardoni expressed concern over the 
spirit of “crackdown” prevailing among certain law 
enforcement agencies. The Wisconsin division olf 
the AAA has urged the increased patrolling of ou 
highways, but insists that such patrolling should be 
in plainly marked cars. The motor club contends 
that the presence of clearly visible squad cars, with 
the posting of adequate radar warning signs, “will do 
more to obtain the voluntary cooperation of motorists 
than will unmarked patrol cars, which can only 
arouse public indignation.” 

Such states as Connecticut, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington are using unmarked cars on rural highways. 
More than 65 per cent of New Jersey's state police 
cars, it is reported, are unmarked. In New York City 
recently, the police commissioner appeared before a 
committee of City Council, opposing a_ resolution 
calling on him to quit using unmarked cars manned 
by uniformed officers trying to catch traffic law vio- 
lators. City councilmen who drafted the resolution 
contended that motorists might become panicky be- 
cause of fear of holdups and it was feared that the 
result might be a race between cars. The commis- 
sioner defended his use of unmarked cars by stating 
that they were assigned to areas where there had a 
high incidence of accidents. Sizable reduction in the 
accident toll followed. 

How does the general public feel about this ques- 
tion? The Minneapolis Tribune recently conducted 
a survey throughout Minnesota, questioning adults 
of both sexes. The interviewers asked this question: 
“Sometimes state and local police are criticized for 
using unmarked cars in their work of enforcing traffic 
laws and arresting violators. How do you feel about 
this; do you thing unmarked cars should or should not 
be used?” Seventy-five per cent of those questioned 
approved of the procedure, 21 per cent were opposed 
to it and the rest expressed no opinions. Those in 
favor of unmarked cars gave these principal reasons: 
people will be more cautious; more violators will be 
caught; the law should be obeyed at all times and if 
a motorist is abiding by the law it makes no difference. 

Persons opposed said that this policy would mean 
being sneaky and underhanded; a motorist would not 
know whether he were being stopped by police or a 
bandit; people drive more cautiously when they are 
watching for marked patrol cars; in case of emergency 
it is easier to find an officer if you can look for a 
clearly visible squad car. The Minnesota poll brought 
out that use of unmarked patrol cars is favored by 
79 per cent of the farmers questioned, 75 per cent of 
city folks questioned and 72 per cent of town and 
village residents interviewed. 
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In answer to objections concerning unmarked cars, 
some law enforcement chiefs argue: “We have been 
criticized for being unsportsmanlike. Must we give 
people a sporting chance to kill or injure themselves 
and others?” Whatever personal reactions may be 
to this matter, there is general agreement with this 
recent editorial comment: “The important fact is 
that careful, law-abiding drivers have nothing to fear 
from a police car, marked or unmarked.” 


Armored Equipment For Detroit Police 
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Here are two views of an experimental model of 
armored equipment being considered by the Detroit 
Police Department for use by individual officers. 
Specifications for this equipment are being prepared 
with a view to procuring the protective device. 


THE POLICE PROFESSION 


(An editorial from Spring 3100, official publication 
of the New York City Police Department.) 


Chere has been much talk of making the policeman 
a professional man. Some old-timers laugh at this as 
fantasy. It can be done. But the simple fact is that 
the only one who can do it is the policeman himself. 


To make himself a professional he must believe in 
his job, be completely devoted to duty and have pride 
in his work He must be honest, efficient and under- 
standing. He must be willing to learn and to improve 
himself by study. Most of all he must win the con- 
fidence of the public. 

By winning that confidence, he gains public support 
and boosts the prestige of himself, his fellow ofhcers 
and the entire Police Department. By doing this, he 
will not only raise police standards, he might even 
raise police salaries; for well-earned public confidence 
merits reward. 


[he road to professionalism can be a rocky one. It 
can also be made easy by following the above markers 
and by developing the ability of not being content 
with just doing a pretty good job, but by trying to 
make every job—the best. 
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TRAFFIC COURTS ARE VITAL 


(A radio talk prepared by the Safety Division, Motor 
Vehicle Department of Wisconsin) 


More Americans form their ideas of justice as a re- 
sult of their experience in traffic court than from all 
other courts combined. 

This declaration was made at the recent Wisconsin 
traffic court conference in Madison. The statement 
was made to approximately 100 delegates by Attorney 
A. B. Houghton, Milwaukee, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association's traflic court program. 

The judges, prosecutors, and other court officials 
were told that traffic court justice is the average man’s 
idea of justice, because of the large number of wit- 
nesses who view trafic court proceedings. 

Attorney Houghton emphasized that the more than 
1,000,000 Americans brought into traffic court each 
year for hazardous moving violations can be divided 
into three broad classifications—CAN’TS, DON'TS 
AND WON'’TS. 

CAN'TS are those who, because of physical or 
mental defect, are unable to operate an automobile 
properly. They have defective eyesight, faulty hear- 
ing or other physical impairments. DON'TS are those 
who do not know the law of the road, and may also 
lack ordinary skill or experience. But about 85 per 
cent of the traffic cases involve the persons described 
as WON’TS. These drivers lack proper respect for 
traffic regulations. They may be watching the rear- 
view mirror to see if any traffic officer is behind. They 
are the drivers who go 45 miles an hour or faster in 
a 40-mile zone. The motorist who WON'T volun- 
tarily comply with traffic laws tries to beat the red 
light, thinks little of the danger arising from passing 
on hills and curves, and considers crossing over the 
white centerline an innocent infraction of the traffic 
rules. 

This type of driver violates traffic laws knowingly. 
To him the traffic regulations are bothersome rules 
and are of lesser importance in our society than the 
laws which govern other aspects of man’s activities. 

This type of offender needs to feel the arm of the 
law. His offenses must not go unheeded. He must 
be stopped by law enforcement officers. On occasion, 
perhaps a warning is sufficient, but often this non- 
conforming driver fully deserves to be arrested and 
summoned into traffic court to answer for his actions. 

Governor Kohler, in addressing the opening session 
of the 1956 conference of judges and prosecutors, said 
the traffic courts form a link between enforcement and 
the program removing undesirable drivers from the 
road, 

“The first link in the chain of justice,” the governor 
pointed out, “is forged by the enforcement officer who 
makes the initial arrest and charge.” At the other 
end of the chain is the link fashioned by the state's 
driver control program, under which traffic court con- 
victions are recorded and suspension of driving privi- 
leges follows where warranted. 

If the courts are not sufficiently diligent, enforce- 
ment will suffer, the governor declared. On the other 
hand, if the courts are unduly severe, drivers may 
suffer unjust hardship. 
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Governor Kohler emphasized that a traffic court 
judge plays an important role in educating drivers, 
as well as in fulfilling the court’s obligation to see 
that justice prevails. 


The court visitor, whether innocent or guilty, must 
leave court with the sober realization that traffic laws 
must be obeyed, and that both the police officer and 
the judge are dedicated to uphold those laws. The 
defendant should leave the courtroom feeling that 
he has learned a lesson, not that he has been the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy against his freedom. 


The conference was presented by the University of 
Wisconsin Law School and Extension Division, the 
Wisconsin Bar Association and the State Motor Ve 
hicle Department. Assisting them in presenting the 
two-day meeting were the American Bar Association 
and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 


Virginia Analysis For 1955 Shows 
Increase In Deaths And Crashes 


With 1955's traffic deaths in Virginia 8.5 per cent 
above those of 1954, Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., super- 
intendent of State Police and chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Highway Safety Committee, has called atten- 
tion to two disturbing trends which contributed heavi- 
ly to these tragedies. 


Crashes which accounted for more than one death 
each rose from 78 which killed 192 people in 1954 to 
94 in 1955 which killed 236. In addition, rural crashes 
involving only one vehicle continued steadily upward 
to number 12,541 during 1955, and this was the high- 
est total ever recorded. 


These single vehicle rural crashes comprised 40 pei 
cent of all rural crashes and marked an unbroken 
yearly rise in such percentages which dated back to 
1944 when the comparable figure was 22 per cent. 

The first category, Colonel Woodson said, must 
include the element of bad luck since the same fatal 
driver action can kill one person or as many as happen 
to be riding in the vehicles involved. However, he 
noted the high score indicates further an increase in 
dangerous driving habits. 


While acknowledging the “single vehicle” classifi- 
cation includes drivers who were forced off the road 
without contact with another vehicle, Colonel Wood- 
son stated these were at a minimum. “Losing control 
of an automobile definitely indicates excessive speed, 
intoxication, dangerous passing, inattention or drowsi- 
ness. 


“If the true facts could be determined, drowsiness 
and falling asleep at the wheel would doubtless show 
up more strongly in our statistics,” he said. ‘How- 
ever, there is generally no excuse whatsoever for this 
type of crash and the public must realize that a power- 
ful automobile can be a far more dangerous instru- 
ment than a firearm.” 


“The violations incidental to these two trends,” he 
concluded, “played their parts in necessitating an in- 
crease in State Police arrests for offenses involving the 
highway from 105,416 in 1954 to 135,063 in 1955.” 
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CHP Issues Annual Report 


(Editor’s note: The annual report of the California 
Highway Patrol graphically presents to the citizens of 
the state the leading role of enforcement in a traffic 
accident prevention program. Commissioner Bernard 
R. Caldwell and his staff are to be congratulated for 
an excellent job. We thought the conclusion of the 
report was most significant and it is reproduced be- 
low) . 

The upswing in traffic accidents and traffic fatalities 
throughout the nation during 1955 is a matter of deep 
concern to traffic administrators at both state and 
municipal levels. This upswing was reflected in Cali- 
fornia with an additional 327 persons killed in traffic 
accidents over 1954. During 1955 traffic fatalities in 
that area normally confined to the California High- 
way Patrol increased 7.8 per cent while incorporated 
cities experienced a gain of 16.5 per cent. 

Despite the continuing increases in population, re- 
gistration and other factors relating to the accident 
problem, enforcement, coupled with the beneficial as- 
pects of engineering and education, has reduced the 
statewide mileage death rate from 9.3 in 1947 to 6.2 
in 1955. Had the death rate remained the same as 
in 1947, an additional 1698 persons would have been 
killed in 1955, representing a potential economic loss 
of $203,760,000. 


While total arrests by the California Highway Pa- 
trol have registered an all-time high, the percentage 
of hazardous violations undetected and beyond the 
control of thinly spread personnel is appalling in the 
light of current increases in fatal and injury accidents. 


The total expenditure for all of the services pro- 
vided by the California Highway Patrol amounted to 
1.20 per cent of the state expenditure tax dollar or 
$1.34 per year per California resident. This cost ap- 
pears insignificant in comparison with the staggering 
total in economic loss suffered by the people of this 
state through wage loss, medical expense, property 
damage and insurance cost per motor vehicle traffic 
fatality. 


Outside Jobs For Police—Firemen 


Policemen and firemen in Denver, Colo., may con- 
tinue to work at private jobs on their off-duty hours, 
but the jobs must not clash with their city duties nor 
conflict with civilian union members. According to 
word received by the Civil Service Aseembly, this de- 
cision was made after a meeting of top police and 
fire officials and private union representatives. 


A survey taken of outside employment in the police 
and fire departments had shown that 46 per cent, or 
287, of the police and 45 per cent, or 245, of Denver 
firemen held private, off-duty jobs. Of those numbers, 
16 policemen and 30 firemen held union cards for 
off-duty work. 


From now on, it was decided at the meeting, if a 
union complains that a fireman or policeman is keep- 
ing a civilian worker from a job, the complaint will 
go to an arbitration board of police, fire, and union 
officials. If the board honors the complaint, the officer 
in question must either resign from the force or quit 
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his off-duty job. In no case will work at any outside 
job be allowed if it interferes with a man’s official 
duties. 


In another city—Cleveland, O.—the Assembly says 
that a related problem concerns the wish of at least 
20) members of the police force to change over to the 
fire department. The apparent reason for wanting 
to change is that as firemen they would be able to 
spend more time on an outside job. 


The Cleveland police work a 40-hour week, but 
their shifts rotate each month around the clock. Their 
part-time employment is limited to 20 hours a week 
and must be of a nature acceptable to the department. 
Firemen work 60 hours a week but are on duty 24 
and off from 24 to 48 hours at a stretch. There is 
no limit on the hours they may spend at outside em- 
ployment. 


WARNING TO JAYWALKERS 





The Lexington, Ky., Police Department warns 
would-be jaywalkers in this graphic way—with signs 
painted on the pavement indicating locations of pe- 
destrian accidents. According to Chief E. C. Hale, 
the department supplements this pedestrian safety ac- 
tivity by warning those committing (or about to com- 
mit) violations via a cruiser public address system. 
Seriousness of the pedestrian accident situation in 
Lexington was highlighted by statistics which showed 
that the city’s 18 traffic deaths in the past four years 
were pedestrian fatalities. 


Driver Education Booklet Offered 


The automobile driver is the key factor in traffic 
safety, and Americans must be taught “the art and 
science of safe driving,” according to an illustrated, 
eight-page folder just published by the Accident Pre- 
vention Department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. 


Reasonable quantities of the booklet are available 
free from Accident Preventon Department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, New York. 
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CALENDAR 








(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


A ug. 


6—11-day Course in Criminal Law for Police Officers, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Texas. 


Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 


Sept. 


Sept 


Sept. 


Sept 


Sept. 


Sept 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan 


A&M College, College Station, Texas. 
10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 
10—Five-day, Eighth Annual Crime School, Depart- 
ment of Police, Boulder, Colorado 
17—Three-week Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver Li- 
cense Administration Training Program, Admin- 
istration of License Examining. Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
17—Fall 1956 Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
17—Fall session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 
24—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Supervision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 
8—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
15—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association). 
15—Four-week course in Motor Vehicle Safety and 
Traffic Regulations (For Army), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


. 22—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 


Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
12—One-week Driver Workshop, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


y. 14—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 


men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
26—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
26—Three-week course in Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 
phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
i Es 
17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
7—Four-week Introduction to Police Management 
course, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Feb. 4—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 

sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

1—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Personne! Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

25—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
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alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

Jun. 14-16—Washington State Sheriffs Association, Monte 

Cristo Hotel, Everett, Wash. 

June 18-19—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Jun. 18-20—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 

June 18-20—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Jun. 18-20—National Sheriffs’ Association, Sheraton-May- 

flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
June 18-22—Fourth Annual Conference, National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
Jun. 21-22—East North Central regional meeting, IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Jul. 16-19—27th Annual Convention, Florida Peace Officers’ 
Association, Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 
Jul. 22-25—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jul. 23-26—56th Annual Conference, New York State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 9-11—Montana Police Protective Association, Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 

Aug. 15-17—Police Association of Ontario, LaSalle Hotel, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

Aug. 24-25—Alaska Association of Chiefs of Police, La 
Fords Banquet Room, Seward, Alaska. 
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Aug. 25-26—11th Annual Meeting, Parole and Probation 
Compact Administrators, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Aug. 27-31—86th Annual Congress of Correction, Hotel 

Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sept. 6-8—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 

Sept. 9-11—New Mexico Sheriffs and Police Association, 
Silver City, N. M. 

Sept. 9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 

63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 

Sept. 17-20—International Municipal Signal Association, 
61st Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 27-28—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

Oct. 8-9—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 24th An- 

nual Convention, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police & Peace 
Officers, Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, Con- 

rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-24—56th Annual Convention, Georgia Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

Jan. 9-10—lIllinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 

Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Police Position. Preferably within a 500-mile ra- 
dius of Norfolk, Va., but will consider other locations. 
Graduate of FBI National Academy, Yale University 
Traffic Training School, Central State Police Training 
School and various other state and area short-course 
training programs. Nine years of police experience, 
four as chief of a 29-man department in a city of 25,- 
000. Age, 40; married, one son. In reply please re- 
fer to PC-76. 


Offering 20 years Police Experience, Criminal 
Branch of large midwestern city and police chief of 
U. S. Government project now completed. Would be 
a valuable asset to small town or a growing com- 
munity. In reply please refer to PC-761. 


Any Police Position. Acting Chief of Police of 
a 5l-man police department in Alaska wishes to con- 
tinue his police career in the states. Would like an 
administrative position in a public or private law 
enforcement agency, but is willing to start at the 
patrolman level if necessary to prevent an interruption 
in his police service record. Age, 32; marital status, 
wife and three children; education, high school grad- 
uate; training and experience, FBI National Academy, 
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various other training courses and schools, and total 
police experience of eight years in ranks of patrolman, 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain and acting chief. Can 
furnish references as to character and good reputation 
for effective law enforcement work. 

Any member knowing of vacancy or of a depart- 
ment recruiting new officers up to age 35 is requested 
to write IACP Headquarters, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., and refer to No. PC-763. 


Chief of Police. Experience: 14 years in radio in- 
dustry as instructor, assistant superintendent, super- 
visor; eight years in law enforcement as patrolman, 
railroad detective, and deputy marshal. Training: 
courses in fingerprint techniques, criminal investiga- 
tion, FBI schools, Indiana State Police schools, and 
industrial management. Age 40, married, three chil- 
dren. Wishes to locate in towns of 10- to 15,000 popu- 
lation. Refer to No. PC-764. 

Chief of Police. Presently heads police depart- 
ment in small southwestern city. Wishes to locate 
anywhere in the U. S. or abroad in a larger depart- 
ment. Experience: 8 years in law enforcement, 5 years 
in supervisory ranks. Training: completed courses in 
19 area police training schools conducted by state, FBI 
and state college. Age 32, married, three children. 
Refer to Key No. PC-765. 
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Sixty million vehicles in the United States are still 
rolling toward a new record high for death on the 
highway, the National Safety Council has reported. 


The Council said the traffic emergency is growing 
more urgent because a recent tabulation shows: 


J. The April traffic death toll of 2,960 was the 
highest for that month in history. The previous high 
was 2,851 in 1953. 


2. The death toll of 11,550 for the first four months 


of the year was an all-time high. The previous high 
for that period was 11,281 in 1937. 


Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, called for re- 
solute and prompt action by public officials, local 
organizations and individuals behind the watchword 
“Don’t break the record!” At the current rate, the 
1956 traffic death toll could reach 42,000, he said. 
The record high set in 1941 was 39,969. 

“There is still time for the good sense of the Ameri- 
can people to prevail,” Dearborn said. 

April was the 14th consecutive month in which 
trafic deaths were higher than for the corresponding 
month of the year before. The increase was 8 per 
cent. 


For the four months, the increase over last year 
amounted to 10 per cent. 
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The Council said mileage information is available 
for only two months, when it was up 8 per cent from 
1955. This gives a mileage death rate (deaths per 
100 million miles) of 6.1, as compared with a rate of 
6.0 for the first two months last year. 

Of the 46 states reporting for April, 17 had de- 
creases in deaths, two reported no change and 27 
showed increase. For four months, 12 had fewer 
deaths, one the same number, and 33 had more deaths. 
The 12 states with a lower toll for the four months 
were: 


New Hampshire SPEDE ROPE ee 
Rhode Island ian ‘ Pace Soak co aratas —35% 
Minnesota —__~- ERE eee eee —26% 
Nevada _ - BEDE TCI RE —24% 
South Dakota emacs —21% 
North Dakota . Be he oe eat each ee ee 
Montana ___- pc acbdbe hp ate aae Soss 2 a —16% 
Kentucky —- icsephasdicaresiie ERS toe et!  y/* 
IN, ocean eh SS tee —11% 
Illinois : En See et iat  eeee _ — 6% 
Colorado = 4 : — 3% 
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Although there was an increase of 8 per cent in 
April deaths for the entire nation, 588 reporting 
cities had a combined reduction of 4 per cent. In 
April, 109 cities showed decreases, 373 had no change 
and 106 had increases. 


For the four-month period, the same cities had an 
increase of 7 per cent against an overall increase for 
the entire nation of 10 per cent, with 177 cities having 
decreases, 219 no change and 192 reporting increases. 

Of the 177 cities having fewer deaths for the four- 
month period, the following cities had populations of 
more than 200,000: 


Minneapolis, Minn. : —79% 
Dallas, Tex. : : sod _. —64% 
Rochester, N. Y. —- PERE, eee anaes —56% 
Dayton, Ohio ated ; Bares ' —42%, 
Cincinnati, Ohio feaciaach pea, —33% 
Miami, Fla. __ : seta os oo : —33% 
oo Ne ee —33% 
Columbus, Ohio eek Dene —30% 
Lone Reach, Calif. ........... P _ —30% 
Honolulu, Hawaii sec cl lac an ei 
SS es —20% 
Boston, Mass. —- Ain Ee Ree a eo 
St. Paul, Minn. " : ; —18% 
Atlanta, Ga. . Retnie —16% 
Chicago, Il. << —15% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —13% 
Oakland, Calif. _____- aa — 8% 
Birmingham, Ala. _......--~--_- ; — 6% 
San Antonio, Tex. : — 6% 


In April 420 cities had perfect records. The three 
largest cities were Minneapolis, Minn. (521,700) ; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (504,000) , and San Antonio, Tex. (440,- 
100). For the four months, 244 cities maintained 
perfect records, the three largest being Reading, Pa. 
(109,300) ; Allentown, Pa. (106,800), and Rockford, 
Ill. (105,400) . 


The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of four months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
a) : 
a 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...._~_- 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 

San Francisco, Cahf. ..._. 
Washington, D. C. ------- 
OE 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
eee, ee 
Houston, Tex. ____ 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. ____-—- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Wichita, Kan. __ ; 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Cinane, Nep.. —.............. 


100 000-200 000 Population 
Beocer. =... 
Allentown, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. 


50,000-100.000 Population 
Madison, Wis. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


25,00-50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Las Vegas, Nev. _- 
Billings, Mont. es 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


A complete line of lights for 
emergency use, including light- 
weight, portable battery operated 
Also flashing Red 


Lights lettered for either Police, 


Spot Lights. 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 


¥ 1 
a fa) 
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Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 


é / / j ff wy 


and Twisters. Combinations of 


Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


Claws. 
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Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 1435, or No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 
available for protection 


against various types of 


gases and smoke. 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style tor all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
— in one compact 
it. 


Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 


OFFICIAL POLICE 
Calibers: .38 Special 


.22 Long Rifle 






Federal 142” Caliber 
Gas Gun 

The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 

The Flite-Rite Projectile 

for dislodging barricaded persons: Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 


different shells can be fired from this gun. 


mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 
Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 














The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 


The cone fastens tightly to your flash!ight with 
thumb screw band. Can be removed in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt's Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. ° SALTSBURG, PA. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








OPTICAL 
ILLUSION 


Baffle your friends with this easy handkerchief trick. 
You appear to knot your handkerchief loosely, but 
when you pull the ends to tighten it, the knot myste- 
riously vanishes. The secret? — after you have tied 
the knot, position the left thumb as illustrated. Then 
bring down your forefinger to “A”, grasping the por- 
tion of the handkerchief your thumb is touching, 
while your second and third fingers hold the handker- 
chief end. Now ‘draw your hands quickly apart as if 
to tighten the knot, keeping a firm 
hold with your left thumb and fore- 
finger. The knot will disappear and 
your friends will gasp! 


When you want a top quality badge, don’t be fooled . . . insist 
on the real thing. A BLACKINTON badge is just as special as 
it looks — it has to be to pass BLACKINTON’s traditionally 
high standards. BLACKINTON a name you can depend on 
for badges. 


Ask your equipment supplier to show you the new Hi-Glo 
badge — it’s the badge you can polish, polish, polish. Hi-Glo 
is the badge with the hand set ruby colored stone in the eye 
of the eagle — you should see it. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA 
FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 








